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Adventure No End! 


Advancement, Too! 


Cruise EVERY COUNTRY on the 


MEDITERRANEAN this Summer 








HE rates, really all-inclusive, 
cover complete shore excur- 
sions, passport visas, all gratui- 
ties — every necessary expense. 
Paris, London, and other fasci- 
nating optional tours at small 








NOTE THESE EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 


Student Members ~ 5 50 
EE 
LIKE a 62-day house party on a 

great private yacht. Cruising over 
the famous routes of the Odyssey and 
Iliad. Visiting 48 world - renowned 
cities and places in 20 countries and 
islands of 3 continents. 


Ride a camel to the Pyramids! Take 
a gondola down the Grand Canal to 
the tune of mandolin and guitar! 
Dance on open decks in Mediterranean 
moonlight! 


And advancement, too! Special edu- 
cational features are provided both for 
teachers and students—entirely > 
tional but open to all members wit 
out extra cost. Lectures and field 
projects of college and professional 
grade for teachers and more advanced 
students. Complete tutoring school 
for younger students. Navigators 
Club, with compass reading, sun- 
shooting, etc. 


GAIL from New York July 2 on the 

famous world-cruising President 
Johnson, returning September 2. One 
superb American ship, under one 
American management for the whole 
trip. Students have specially con- 
structed dormitory rooms, all outside; 
their own dining halls; everything 


Adult 


Members...... 690 up 


strictly first class. For adult passen- 
gers, the regular first class accom- 
modations offer unsurpassed comforts. 
All staterooms are outside, eg 
a maximum of light, air, and home-like 
cheerfulness. Swimming pools, gym- 
nasiums, big open decks; elaborate 
entertainment program; unexcelled 
cuisine and personal service; experi- 
enced travel, educational and social 
direction—these and numerous other 
features assure a most happy and 
beneficial experience. 


The cruise will be personally con- 
ducted by James Boring, assisted by 
prominent educators and student ad- 
visors in addition to his large staff of 
cruise experts. Young men and women 
of secondary schools will be admitted 
to membership only on recommenda- 
tion from their schools, thus assuring 
a thoroughly congenial company. 


GEND in your application as soon as 

possible. Membership will be 
strictly limited. A descriptive booklet 
will be sent on request, but you are 
asked to indicate whether it is to be 
used for educational. purposes or to 
help in planning for the cruise. Apply 
to your local travel agent or 


JAMES BORING COMPANY 


642 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


333 North Michigan Ave. 


91 Forsyth St., N.W. 
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George Bernard Shaw 


W RE we to hold a referendum on the question: 
“Who is the most interesting man of letters living 
today?” it is likely that an overwhelming vote would 
designate George Bernard Shaw. For over thirty years 
this brilliant Irishman has been shocking, delighting, 
stimulating, bewildering, and censuring people. The 
people have liked it, and G. B. S. himself has been de- 
lighted with the limelight thus achieved. Two recent pub- 
lications, “The Letters of George Bernard Shaw and Ellen 
Terry” and “Bernard Shaw”, a biography by Frank Harris, 
have served to center the spotlight. The “Letters” dis- 
close a new Shaw to the world. They are replete with all 
his customary satire and wit, but reveal him also as a man 
of deep and tender affection. Frank Harris, an associate 
of half a century, tersely estimated Shaw’s power thus— 
“Not an original thinker, not a great dramatist, Shaw will 
live for ages as a personality.” 

Born in Ireland seventy-six years ago, George Bernard 
Shaw has won his way from newspaper critic and would- 
be novelist to a foremost place in twentieth century let- 
ters. .No one since the beginning of the century has so 
powerfully contributed to stimulate thought; no one has 


done more to make the stage a place not only of instruc- 
tion but of appreciative spontaneous laughter and rollick- 
ing delight. In 1926, he was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for literature. 

Those who have not yet felt the stimulation of his 
presence will do well to read widely of his more popular 
plays. His prefaces will be a delightful introduction, for 
here in true Shavian fashion are revealed his typical quali- 
ties: his wit and humor, his intellectual keenness, his bril+ 
liant epigram. Here he dilates upon the idea behind each 
play. For each play, he declares, is a testament of his con- 
victions. “Arms and the Man”, “Candida”, “Caesar and 
Cleopatra”, “Pygmalion” are easily favorites. Others 
which merit attention are: “Saint Joan”, “Back to Methu- 
selah”, “The Apple Cart”, and “Too True To Be Good”, 
this last now being produced by the Theater Guild in 
Boston. 

Despite his honors, his advanced and somewhat radical 
ideas, Shaw today is an extraordinary combination of 
youth and age, gaiety and seriousness; a real wit, and a 
picturesque, beloved figure—an amiable, blue-eyed, 
seventy-six-year-old Irishman. 
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Should Flunkers Be Fired2 


| BLEDSOE County, Tennessee, not a school has opened 

its doors this, winter, and a large number of schools 
throughout the South have been compelled to close for 
lack of funds. Chicago, the nation’s second city, owes 
$30,000,000 in back pay to its 14,000 teachers for nine 
months, and although these valiant men and women have 
been struggling to keep the schools open in the face of 
personal destitution and actual hunger, their loyalty will 
go for naught unless relief comes soon. Even if the Board 
of Education can collect the long-delayed taxes of 1930, 
it can count on less than two-thirds of what it considers 
the minimum budget necessary to maintain the efficiency 
of the system, and no matter what course is pursued, the 
schools are bound to suffer seriously for a long time. 
In New York and other cities, teachers are voluntarily 
giving a percentage of their salaries to provide meals for 
children who would otherwise be starving. 

These are only a few of hundreds of instances of crippled 
or discontinued school services discovered by the National 
Education Association in a country-wide survey of the 
effects of the depression on the schools. Teachers’ salaries 
have been cut, necessary equipment remains unpurchased, 
and new building programs have been abandoned in many 
hard-pressed towns. Decreased financial support for the 
schools comes at a time when they are overburdened with 
extra responsibilities growing out of the very conditions 
that have reduced school income. Enrollments in many 
educational institutions, especially in high schools, have 
increased because many young people who formerly would 
have gone into business at their age have been unable to 
find jobs and have remained in school. The pressure on 


the public schools has been multiplied by the entrance 
of many children of well-to-do families whose parents have 
been forced by the depression to take them out of the 
expensive private schools. 

The education crisis has been a matter of grave concern 


[ we a 
poe 


to the men and 
women responsible 
for the administra- 
tion of the schools. 
President Hoover, 
in a message to the 
Department of Su- 
perintendence of the 
National Education 
Association, urged 
that “the very first 
obligation upon the 
national resources 
is the undiminished 
financial support 
of the public 








THE NATION'S STEPCHILD 


schools. We cannot afford to lose any ground in education. 
That is neither economy nor good government.” It would 
not be profitable here to discuss the many questions raised 
by the situation—problems of taxation, of municipal cor- 
ruption, of administrative and educational policy, and the 
wider problem of the shrinkage in national income, which 
may quite possibly become a permanent condition. It is 
worth our while, however, to think for a few moments of 
how you fit into this picture. 

In Asbury Park, New Jersey, forty pupils whose indif- 
ference caused them to fail in from three to five courses 
last term may be dropped from the High School. The 
Board of Education authorized Superintendent Amos E. 
Kraybill to take this step because, he said, “they are wast- 
ing their time, their teachers’ time, and the taxpayers’ 
money. Most of them are capable enough, but are just too 
lazy to study. It is not a case of misbehavior—they are too 
lazy to do anything bad.” Of course, there are often good 
reasons for the so-called “laziness” of students, and 
teachers should search their hearts to make sure that they 
are not condemning some embryo Newton or Scott, who cut 
a poor figure in their school days. 

But students, too, have their obligations, and one of 
them is to take full advantage of the steadily improving 
educational facilities which the community provides free of 
charge for every boy and girl. Some one—if not your 
father, then some other boy’s father—is paying taxes or 
tuition for your education. The best way, practically the 
only way by which you can show your appreciation, is to 
make good in the fundamental business of going to school, 
which is to temper and sharpen the fine tool of your mind 
and your whole personality. A school may be many 
things, but it is nothing if it be not one above all others— 
a stadium for intellectual exercise. No one has yet invented 
a way to eradicate from education the necessity for hard 
individual work, and no one ever will. It may be, it 
ought to be, happy, 
interesting, stimu- 
lating, creative 
work. But only you, 
the student, can 
make it worth the 
wealth and the ef- 
fort that go into it. 
In this year of econ- 
omy, swear a vow 
that, whatever else 
happens, you will 
learn the joy of 


stretching every 
McCay in the “New York American” one of your mental 
muscles. 
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Oliver La Farge, Who Understands Indians 


LIVER LA FARGE stands out as one 

of the promising young men of to- 
day. Whether the future will claim him 
as a scientist or as a writer is still a mat- 
ter of conjecture. A curator in an Ameri- 
can museum bemoans the fact- that Mr. 
La Farge has been successful as a writer: 
“He is a first-rate anthropologist. We 
need him. We can’t do without him. He 
is the only man who can talk to the 
Indians and get anything out of them. If 
he continues to make a literary hit, he'll 
be ruined completely as a scientist.” 

On the other hand there is Oliver La 
Farge himself, who says, “I knew when 
I.went to Harvard that I wanted to write, 
but I felt no one had any business to set 
himself up as a writer until he had shown 
he was good for something.” Conse- 
quently, he gave himself the four years of 
college in which to prove his capacity for 
writing. He wrote much and was hon- 
ored by being both president of the Ad- 
vocate, the college literary magazine, and 
editor of the Lampoon, its humorous 
rival. In 1924, he was elected to the office 
of Class Poet. During his undergraduate 
years, however, he devoted much of his 
time to the study of science as well as to 
writing. He entered college with a desire 
to study Stone Age man in Europe, and 
so specialized in anthropology. “But the 
summer after my freshman year, the col- 
lege sent me on an expedition to Arizona 
among the Navajos and the Hopis,” he 
says. “And when I had taken one look at 
a live Indian out there, I knew it wasn’t 
Stone Age men that interested me at all.” 

After his graduation from Harvard, 
Oliver La Farge taught anthropology for 
two years, 1926 to 1928, at Tulane Uni- 
versity in New Orleans, and pursued his 
field work in Arizona, Mexico, and Guate- 
mala. The trips were long ones and led 
him into unexplored regions where white 
men had not traveled, and where horses 
were the only means of transportation. 
Some of the results of his investigations 
are embodied in an article entitled “Plas- 
tic Prayers” which appeared in Theatre 
Arts, March, 1930. He interprets many 
of the ceremonial dances of the South- 
western Indian, stating that in a sense 
the whole life of these people is a cere- 
mony and a design, that the individual 
Indian is part of a closely woven pattern, 
integrated with his group in a manner 
which would be for us quite impossible 
and intolerable. 

Oliver La Farge has always been most 
successful in making friends with the 
Navajos and the Hopis with whom he 


By MABEL A. BESSEY 





OLIVER LA FARGE 


has mingled, and he boasts of once hav- 
ing been mistaken for an Indian by an 
Indian himself. His appearance would 
make this possible, for he has the dark 
skin of the Indian, the dark eyebrows and 
hair, and a complexion that shades from 
red to ivory. His walk, too, is like the 
Indian’s. It is interesting to note that his 
intense absorption in the Indian dates 
back to the time when he was a little boy. 
Even then, no game, no friendly tussle, no 
companion of his own age could pry him 
from some fascinating tale, and the nick- 
name which he gave himself was “Indian 


Man”. 


In 1929, at the age of twenty-six, he 
received the Pulitzer fiction prize for 
Laughing Boy. This was his first novel, 
but before this time, numerous short 
stories had appeared in the Harvard 
Advocate, and one distinctive tale, “North 
is Black”, was published in the Dial for 
January, 1927. The tale, the romantic 
love of an Indian for a white woman, told 
by the Indian in the first person, was in- 
cluded in O’Brien’s collection of Best 
Short Stories for that year. 

Laughing Boy, like “North is Black”, 
is a tale of a Navajo Indian. Both are 
love tales, but in Laughing Boy the 
romance is of two Indians, the hero for 
whom the story is named, and his mate, 
Slim Girl. Familiarity and sympathy with 
the Navajo character, country, and cus- 
toms are revealed in the book, together 
with insight into the ceremonial dances, 
knowledge of the care which the Indian 
takes in fashioning his work of turquoise 


and silver, and of the pride which the 
women take in their rug weaving. A view 
of the white man and his effect on Indian 
civilization, similar to that seen in “North 
is Black”, is evident in Laughing Boy. 

Oliver La Farge’s second novel, Sparks 
Fly Upward, appeared last year. The 
scene of this story is laid in Central 
America, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. The tale follows the fortunes of 
Esteban, son of an Indian woman and a 
low-caste Spaniard, in love and in war. 

In addition to these two novels, two 
other short stories, “Dangerous Man” 
and “Haunted Ground”, have appeared 
in current periodicals. In the O. Henry 
Memorial Collection for 1931, “Haunted 
Ground” was the unanimous choice of the 
judges for the best short short story. 

No survey of Oliver La Farge would 
be complete without tribute paid to his 
ancestry. His is an _ extraordinary 
heredity. Every one of his names—Oliver, 
Hazard, Perry, La Farge—is famous in 
history or in art. His grandfather, John 
La Farge, was the great American 
painter. His father is an architect and 
literary critic of note. On his mother’s 
side are New England sea captains, sen- 
ators, and ambassadors. The home of his 
youth listed as its guests the names of 
many people outstanding in literary and 
political circles—Henry Adams, Owen 
Wister, John Jay Chapman, William Al- 
len White, among them. One of La 
Farge’s friends is quoted as saying that 
“His breeding is a cross between a text- 
book of American history and the Social 
Register.” 

He is a very young man to have gone so 
far, but with such distinguished ancestry 
it is almost his bounden duty and service 
to go much farther. The curator who 
feared lest La Farge be a “one-book 
man” need not be apprehensive. It has 
been suggested that he is as much upon 
the sea as among the Navajos of the 
Grand Canyon. James Malcolm Bird in 
an article which appeared in the Book- 
man after the acclaim of Laughing Boy 
sums him up as follows: 

“La Farge’s secret is his flair for life, his 
gusto. Nothing which is rich and fruity is 
strange to him. He is in part a poet. His 
feeling for the sea is especially deep. What 
he feels intensely, he talks about best. He 
will surely write of the sea. No one need 
fear that he will be condemned to writing 
Indian tales for life. He may live with the 
desert, but the sea is the love of his whole 
life. Without doubt, we shall have tales of 
the sea. They will be grand tales, I fully 
believe—some of them quite as good as 
Laughing Boy.” 
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T IS TRUE that we say that North is 

black, and‘ cold, and bad because of 
the stories of our old men, but those are 
good stories. They had them from the 
old men before them, from the time that 
there were no Americans. The Navajo 
have been here ever since the land was 
made, the Americans are new. 

It is no use to show me that picture of 
mountains in the North again. I know 
it is white because it is all snow. I know 
those mountains. I have seen them. Yes, 


The Apaches of San Carlos had 
taught him to “talk American”—this 
Navajo Indian who was called Na- 
hokonss Naga, “North Wanderer”. He 
himself tells the story of his love for 
the tall, straight American girl with 


North Is Black 


A Story by OLIVER LA FARGE 


Red Beard was not like other traders, 
he was the other kind of American. 
They don’t have that kind out here, I 
got to know about them later. They are 
different. Red Beard was sick, that was 
why he came out here. He did not care 
about the trading. He was honest with 
us and we made money off him. He 
never could understand us. He was a 
good man. 

He had a lot of friends coming to see 
him from the East. They, too, were dif- 
ferent. They liked to wear little pistols. 
At this time, Americans only carried 
pistols when they thought there would be 
trouble, then they had big pistols, not 
like the ones most of Red Beard’s friends 
carried. And Red Beard’s friends never 


the brown eyes and the black hair, which she pulled tight like a Navajo. 


why do you suppose they call me North 
Wanderer? I went there, I came back 
with many horses. Ask my people about 
the horses Nahokonss Naga brought with 
him. Yes, that is why I went, to steal 
horses. I stood on a high place, praying, 
and my prayers fell away from me, down 
into the valleys. My prayers got lost, they 
would not fly up to the Four Quarters. 

I speak with one tongue, I went to steal 
horses. I was always brave. When I was 
a boy they took me to San Carlos, where 
the Apaches are. They taught me to talk 
American. I ran away, and lived all 
alone until my hair grew. When my hair 
was long again, I had made myself a bow 
and arrows, moccasins, a skin blanket. I 
had stolen two horses. I was always like 
that: 

It is true there are good horses 
nearer than there. I was- three moons 
going, and three moons coming, but I 
wanted to see. Then I will tell you the 
truth. I am old, it is good someone 
should know. But you must not tell. I 
know you, you will not tell; no one would 


believe. 


You see that fire? If you try to shut it 
up in a box, it will burn the box. I was 
like that. The soldiers would not let us 
go on the warpath. There was no work 
for us. Sometimes we went down to raid 
the Moqui a little bit, to steal sheep, but 
not enough. We young men were look- 
ing for trouble. 

A man with a big red beard came and 
made a Trading Post near the railroad, 
a few miles from my mother’s hogahn. I 
lived there, because I did not think of 
marriage; all the time I was studying to 
be a singer, learning about the Gods, and 
the Medicine. I was like the Black Robed 
Preachers at Chin Lee. 


Nahokonss Atad—Northern Maiden— 
he called her, and for her he left the 
mellow land of the Southwest and 
traveled north three moons toward the 
mountain “you can see a week off”. 

Among the white people the Navajo 
learned many things. He learned the 


shot anything. Most of them did not 
know how to shoot. They had bad man- 
ners, like the people at Grand Canyon. 
We were not used to that then, two or 
three times we were going to kill them. 

Their women came out with them. 
There was one who was tall, and straight, 
and had black hair, like an Indian’s, and 
brown eyes. She pulled her hair tight, 
tying it behind, like a Navajo. I fell in 
love with her. 

I was digging holes to plant corn one 
day, and I saw She-Rain coming up the 
valley, with a rainbow behind it. I 
thought, “That looks like that American 
Girl.” Then I was frightened, for I knew 
I must be in love. How could any man 
think that the rainbow, that is the Way 
of the Gods, looked like a woman, unless 
his eyes were twisted with love? 

The next time I was with Mountain 
Singer, learning Medicine, I sang the 
Hozogi. When I said, “I walk with 
beauty all around me,” my mind wan- 
dered to her, I forgot about the Gods and 
the Holy Things. I said to Mountain 
Singer, “My mind is bad.” He told me 
to fast. 

When I had fasted for four days, I 
returned to my mother’s hogahn. When 
I came in, she said, “What is the matter 
with you?” I said, “Nothing.” 

She asked me four times, and the 
fourth time she said, “Warrior-with-God, 
tell me what is the matter with you?” 

When she called me by that name, I 








had to answer true. I said, “I am sick 
inside, I am bad inside; I must cleanse 
myself.” 

My mother said, “You will not wash 
out your sickness, nor pray it out. That 
is man’s talk.” 

I had already fasted. Now I let down 
my hair, praying. I went into a’ ‘sweat 
bath. All the time that I was theré I sang. 
When I came out and jumped into the 
creek, I felt all well again. I ran, sing- 
ing and leaping. 

Then I saw mother-of-pearl dawn in 
the East, all-color rain, and the rainbow. 
I heard the Four Singers on the Four 
Mountains. But it was midday, and clear, 
and the desert was silent. I had seen:the 
American Girl come out of the post to 
watch me running. So I went back to my 
hogahn, and sat down, covering my face 
with my blanket. 

My mother said, “By and by she will go 
away, then you will get well.” My 
mother was a wise woman. 

After that I tried to keep away from 


difference between white man’s honor 


and Indian honor. He learned that he 
must return to his own country and 
to his own gods, that he must choose 
a wife from among his own people. 
But he did not care whether she were 
old or young, beautiful or ugly. 


the post, but I was like a horse on rope. 
She used to hire me to guide her to 
places. When I had been with her. and 
she was friendly to me, I used to feel 
weak, so that after I went away I sat 
down and groaned. Sometimes, though, 
I would want to leap and run, because I 
had foolish thoughts. When the corn 
began to sprout I was like that all the 
time. She should not have been so 
friendly to me. 

One day she said to me, “I will give you 
this bracelet if you will let me ride your 
pinto horse.” 

He was the best horse anybody had 
around there. I answered, “You do not 
need to pay me to ride my horse; but if 
you will give me the bracelet, I should 
like it.” 

Her face was strange when she gave 
me the bracelet. I was afraid she would 
laugh at me, but she did not. My heart 
sang. I did not understand them, those 
people. 

She wanted to go up to the top of Blue 
Rock Mesa, where the shrine is, where 
you can see for many days’ ride all 
around. So I took her up there. She was 
not like most Americans, the. way they 
act. They talk fast, and shout, and spit 





over the edge. She was quiet, and looked, 
and thought about it, like an Indian. 
Then she made me tell her the names of 
all the places we could see. I showed her 
the mountains where the Utes are, you 
could just see them, like a low line of 
smoke in the north, 

She said, “Tomorrow I go up there.” 

I told her, “It is far.” 

“I am going in the iron-with-fire-in-it. 
I.am going to my brother’s house, far 
beyond there. He lives there because 
there is good hunting. You can come 
there.” 

When she began, my heart was sick; 
when she ended, my heart was high with 
joy, that she should want me to follow 
her. I thought I would make sure. I said, 
“T do not know that trail.” 

She told me she would show me on the 
map when we got back to the Post. I 
did not know about maps, then; I thought 
it was strong medicine. She told me 
about the trail, then she told me about 
one of the mountains you have in that 
picture. You see it a week before you 
come to. it, and it is marked so that you 
can tell it. She showed me a picture of 
it. While she was talking, her voice 
broke once; when she got through, her 
face was strange. Again I thought she 
was going to laugh at me, but she did 
not, so I read those signs, and was glad. 

I did not watch her go, there was no 
use. I went on learning to be a singer, to 
make myself strong. My heart was 
happy, and I learned well. I traded close 
with Red Beard, to get money. I had 
Mountain Singer make me a fire drill, 
with turquoise and abalone shell and 
mother-of-pearl and black stone on it, 
because it would be dark in the North, 
and I knew I would need it. I made more 
arrows, with fine points to them. A man 
came to the Post who had a rifle, the best 
I had ever seen, and lots of cartridges 
for it. It took me three weeks to steal 
that rifle. Every day, I draw the North 
Trail in the sand. I gave that girl a 
name, Nahokonss Atad—that is, in Amer- 
ican, Northern Maiden. 

A lot of time went by this way. When 
I was ready, I went and gambled with 
my money. I knew that I could not lose, 
my medicine was sure. I gambled with 
some Americans, with their cards; that 
was easy. Then I gambled with Indians. 
I won very much, so that I was rich. 

At the moon of tall corn there was a 
squaw dance in Blue Canyon. I told my 
mother I would go there, and see if I 
could find a girl I like to marry. She saw 
me gathering all the jewelry I had won. 

“That is well, if you do not lose your 
way.” She said, “Have you good medi- 
cine, lots of corn pollen?” 

My face was ashamed when I heard 
that, but no one could have stopped me 
then. 

I painted my pinto horse, so that he 
was an ugly dun color, and I tied a horse- 
hair around his hock to make him lame. 


I packed my jewelry and buckskin on 
him, and my good blankets, and dressed 
myself in old American clothes, with an 
old blanket. I had much jewelry for her, 
and a silver bridle to give her with the 
pinto horse. I did not want it stolen. I 
tied turquoise to my gun to make it 
strong. 

It was a long trip. When I was far 
enough North, I took my hair down and 
braided it, saying I was a Pai-Ute carry- 
ing a message for some Mormons. The 
Pai-Utes are always poor, and they are 
friends of the Mormons; they let me 
pass. I passed beyond the Ute country, 
through tribes I did not know. I talked 
signs with them, asking for this moun- 
tain. Once I had a fight with some In- 
dians, and two times with Americans. 
Those Indians scalp everyone they kill, 
like the Utes. 

I was three moons on the trail. Then I 
came to where snow was. It was the end 
of harvest moon, too early for snow. I 
knew I was coming to the North. I hoped 
to meet some of the Frozen Navajo, who 
live up there, but I did not. By and by it 
got to be all snow and colder than it ever 
is here. That was not like winter snow 
but deep like all-year snow that you see 
on the north side of Dokosli, high up. 
Then I saw the mountain. 

I had not seen Indians for a week, it 
was all ranches and cattle. There was a 
railroad, and a big town. I made camp 
where there were some woods, away from 
the town. I had stolen a hat from a ranch 
I passed near, leaving a lot of fine horses, 
because I was afraid to make trouble. 
Now I wound my hair up around my 
head, so that the hat covered it. I took 
off my headband. With my old American 
clothes, I looked like a Mexican. I talk a 
little Mexican. So I went into town. 

That town was big. It did not look as 
though I could ever find Northern 
Maiden there. And I could not ask for 
her, I did not know her name. All I 
could do was walk around and look. I 
saw places where they sold bitter-water, 
and thought I would buy some. I had 
tasted it before, but never enough. The 
first place I went into the man said, “Hey, 
Injun, get the hell out of here.” 

Then I went into another, and I spoke 
in Mexican before the man noticed me. 
So he sold me drinks. I bought a lot. 
They cost ten cents, and I spent a dollar 
for them. Then I felt so good I began to 
dance a little bit. One of the men said, 
“Hey, that Greaser’s drunk, throw him 
out.” 

They threw me out. One of them 
kicked me hard when I went through the 
door. I fell down in the snow. My sight 
was red with anger. I walked away, out 
of town, to the woods where my things 
were. There I made ready for the war- 
path—let down my hair, and took off my 
American clothes. I thought, none of 
the people in that town carry guns. Now 
I shall take my very good gun and shoot 





them, all those people. I shall burn their 
houses. While I am doing this, I shall 
find Northern Maiden; her I shall take 
away, and go back to my own country, 
with many horses, and much plunder. 
That way I thought. 

I began making war medicine, praying 
to the Twin Gods. I held my gun across 
my knees, that my medicine should be 
strong for it, too. Praying like that, I fell 
asleep there in the middle. That is a bad 
thing. 

When I woke up, it was night, and I 
was cold. I was shivering. The fire was 
out. My head hurt. When I thought how 
I had gone to sleep in the middle of my 
prayer, I was afraid. I put on my clothes, 
and made a fire with my fire drill. Then 
I prayed, for a long time I was praying. 
But my prayer would not go up; it fell 
down where I said it. All of a sudden I 
was sick for my own country, for the 
smell of dust on the trail when the sun 
is on it, for the sound of my horse’s hoofs 
in the sand. My heart was sick for the 
blue South, where the rainbow is, and 
tall corn growing by red rocks. I remem- 
bered the smoke of my mother’s fire, and 
the thumping as she pounded the warp 
down in the loom. 

Then I thought how far I had come, 
and how I was near to Northern Maiden, 
and how she was waiting for me My 
medicine was very strong, it was the bit- 
ter-water that had made me feel like that. 
I thought that I would be ashamed to go 
back now, and I was a brave who did not 
run away from things. So I rolled up in 
my blanket and went to sleep again. I 
was like that, we were warriors in those 
days. 

There was game in the hills behind 
those woods, so that I had enough te eat. 
When I was not hunting, I stayed in the 
town. I stayed eight days, until I began 
to lose hope. Then I saw her. She was 
in a wagon with a man. They had two 
good horses with it; they were not as 
good as my pinto. I followed them out 
of town, and saw their tracks in the snow, 
along a road. Then I ran to my camp. 

I threw away my American clothes 
then. I sang, and while I sang I tied up 
my hair like a Navajo. My headband was 
good, my shirt was worked with porcu- 
pine quills, my leggings had many silver 
buttons. My belt was of silver, my neck- 
laces and bow-guard were heavy with 
silver and turquoise. I put the silver 
bridle on my horse, to make him look 
well, and so that when I gave it to her, 
with the pinto, she should know it was 
my own. Then I rode out, still singing. 

I looked all around me. I said, the 
North is not black. The ground is white; 
where the sun strikes it, it is all-color. 
The sky is blue as turquoise. Our old 
men do not know. I galloped along the 
trail. I sang the song about the wild- 
cat, that keeps time with a horse gallop- 
ing and makes him go faster. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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IR THOMAS BROWNE, some three 

hundred years ago, wrote a treatise 
on Vulgar Errors, which should have a 
new edition, with supplements at least 
every year. One vulgar error (which 
means merely an error of the popular 
mind) that I find deplorably common, is 
that authors, if they can write well, can 
get along with precious little knowledge. 
It all began, perhaps, with being told of 
Shakespeare’s reputed “little Latin and 
less Greek”. 

I would challenge any living play- 
wright, including Mr. Eugene O’Neill, to 
match Shakespeare’s knowledge. I do 
not mean knowledge of human nature 
gained by observation, for that indis- 
pensable factor in all creative writing is 
not gained in school or from books, but 
knowledge in the school sense, knowledge 
of ideas, and knowledge of geographical, 
scientific, legal, political, historical fact. 
Commentaries already exist on Shake- 
speare’s extraordinarily keen and usually 
accurate knowledge in all these fields, 
which show him to have shared far more 
of the current knowledge of his day than 
most university graduates of ours. 

But examples are not so convincing in 
exposing this vulgar error as the plain 
facts of the case. Is there anyone who 
needs more information about this world 
than the author who is about to create 
characters and set them in it? Is there 
any knowlege that is not grist for his 
mill? He cannot make himself a walk- 
ing encyclopedia, for it is not his busi- 
ness to be an encyclopedia, but it is not 
an overstatement to say that there is very 
little in an encyclopedia which an author 
could not use at some time or another, 
and that the great branches of knowl- 
edge, especially the social sciences, 
psychology, all literature, much pure 
science, all art, and all philosophy are, as 
the saying goes, up his street. Even 
mathematics has a disciplinary connec- 
tion with composition which is extraordi- 
narily close. 

There are human limitations. The 
novelist who set out to learn all about 
geology would probably never write a 
novel. The dramatist who writes a play to 
show how much he knows about psychol- 
ogy writes a very bad play. But no 
author ever knew too much for his busi- 
ness, and very, very few know enough. 

If you pick a round dozen of the great 
names of English literature it will be sur- 
prising to find how much sheer learning 
can be credited to them. Milton was 
deeply read in the classics, and was an 
expert in philosophy and __ politics. 
Chaucer, to go back to the Middle Ages, 
was one of the best and most widely read 


The Writer Has to Know 
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men of his day. Ben Jonson was a fa- 
mous classicist. Pope, Dryden, Addison 
were scholars. Fielding was a lawyer and 
historian. Wordsworth and Shelley could 
have lectured in any graduate school, and 
Keats, although his* education was in 
science, was reading as hard as a Ph.D. 
student when he died. Emerson had one 
of the best-equipped minds of his day. 
Poe, though his education was _inter- 
rupted, proves by no means to have been 
always bluffing when weinvestigate the 
learning he is always displaying in his 
works. And if the self-made Mark Twain 
encourages the lazy writer, let him match 
philosophy, politics, and history with that 
apparently easy-going humorist. Or with 
Dickens. Or with Kipling. 





Henry Seidel Canby is one critic of 
literature who knows what he is talking 
about. A graduate of and a professor of 
English at Yale University for thirty 
years, he was one.of the best-equipped 
men who ever entered the field of 
journalism when in 1920 he became edi- 
tor of the Literary Review of the New 
York “Evening Post”. When the “Post” 
was taken over by the Curtis publications 
in 1924, Dr. Canby and his associates 
broke away and started their own paper, 
the “Saturday Review of Literature”, 
which quickly became and has remained 
the most authoritative literary journal in 
the United States. Dr. Canby is the 
author of many standard books, includ- 
ing “The Short Story”, “College Sons 
and College Fathers”, “Definitions”, 
“Better Writing”, and “Classic Ameri- 
cans”. 














The most serious criticism to be 
brought against most writers is that they 
cannot write well enough; the next (if 
they are novelists or short story writers), 
that their imagination has not grasped 
enough experience, but a not unimpor- 
tant third is that they do not know 
enough of the facts and principles they 
need in their business. Thin stories and 
weak plays are thin and weak too often 
because the rich background of knowl- 
edge which does so much to explain life 
is simply beyond the powers of the writ- 
ers to fabricate. They know their story 
but they don’t know all that it means. 
Novels especially suffer from too little 
knowledge. Critics call them crude, or 
sketchy, or superficial when the truth is 
that the writer was dodging in every 
chapter some scene, situation, or dialogue 
which belonged in the story but which 
went beyond what he knew. 


But when we leave creative literature 
and come to the vast area of journalism 
with its articles, its interviews, its edi- 
torials, and its “writeups”, then the im- 
mense importance of knowledge is most 
evident. The incredibly foolish editorials 
on public questions that one sees some- 
times even in the best newspapers are 
not “bought”, not even prejudiced, but 
merely ignorant. History, or economics, 
or sociology was just a hastily studied les- 
son to the writer, and he plunged into the 
depths of absurdity without even know- 
ing that he was through the ice. And 
when such ignorant writers are skillful 
journalists with wide personal contacts, 
as has been the case recently with certain 
writers for famous American weeklies, 
then an infinite amount of damage can 
be done. The writer effectively argues a 
course of action in politics or finance 
which, if he had been properly educated, 
he would recognize as sure to bring re- 
sults which he would be the last to want. 
It is impossible to be always or even often 
right in difficult questions, no matter how 
sound an education lies behind the writ- 
ing; but it is possible often to escape be- 
ing hopelessly wrong. 

Journalism is the broadest and most 
varied field for writers today, and in jour- 
nalism most of all, you cannot possibly 
know too much about too many things. 
And indeed good and successful report- 
ers will usually prove to be exceptionally 
well informed.and to be better scholars 
in everything except his specialty than a 
professional educator. 

Don’t believe that you can write well 
without knowing well. It requires genius 
to do that, and genius, you will find, usu- 
ally makes sure of knowing what it is 
talking about. 





WAS following the track of a buck in 

the snow. The stag was taking a 
leisurely course along a dim trail known 
to the old Pennsylvania mountaineers as 
the Mielman Path. “It was named,” a 
shaggy native had told me, “for Hans 
Mielman, one of the first settlers. But 
Hans did not make the road. He just fol- 
lowed the one that the deer of the old 
days had already made. They had the 
best way to cross this mountain all fig- 
ured out.” 

It was partly to test this engaging 
theory that I was following the buck. 
Had he really made the difficult ascent 
of this rugged spur of the Tuscaroras as 
an engineer would? 

From the trout stream in the hemlock- 
swarthy gorge, the stag had taken a 
leisurely ascent along the side of the 
wooded slope; a hundred yards up, he 
swung to the left, taking advantage of the 
slow heave of a “bench”, or escarpment, 
to afford him-.elevation with the least ef- 
fort. Over this he went for several hun- 
dred yards before he swung to the right 
again, heading toward a “saddle” in the 
lofty ridge ahead. He aimed to cross the 
crest at that low place. 

When I reached it, I heard a slight 
sound ahead of me; then among the man- 
bodied boles of the naked winter trees I 
saw the shadowy form of the buck. He 
stood among some hackberries, hickories, 
and chestnut oaks, as much an authentic 
feature of the wild mountainside as the 
trees themselves. He must have heard 
me, for in a moment he was gone, melted 
mysteriously into the obliterating fast- 
ness of his mountain home. 

Turning, I looked back the way we had 
come. No engineer could have surveyed 
it better. If a road is ever built from 
Bear Valley into Horse Val- 
ley, the engineers, if they 
are wise, will not choose a 
route at random. Rather 
will they follow the ancient 
way surveyed by Wild 
Brother thousands of years 
ago. 

As it is with the trails 
made over the hills of 
home, so also is it with 
those far more epic and 
impressive routes set by the 
overland migrants. It was 
the buffalo which searched 
for and found the inevi- 
table routes, the strategic 
passes, the essential de- 
tours. What the bison dis- 4 
covered, the red man used; 
and we in our turn are 
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debtors to these engineers of the animal 
world. Almost without exception our 
great highways are but improved game 
trails. And there is hardly a railroad of 
our country which does not follow accu- 
rately, for mile upon mile, the course that 
Wild Brother surveyed when the whole 
of America was a shaggy wilderness. The 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore and Ohio, 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Louisville 
and Nashville—these are but a few of 
the great transportation systems which 
have utilized the ancient roads surveved 
by the mighty game herds of a vanished 
time. 

As it was with these overland adven- 
turers, so it was, and still is, with the 
migrating hosts of wild fowl, following 
the trackless wastes of the blue. Their 
line of flight implies more than the mere 
possession of a sense of direction. Per- 
haps a personal recollection will illus- 
trate this. As a boy, it was my constant 
duty to cross the river behind our house 
to round up and feed the half-wild stock 
that we kept on a savage island in the 
delta. These trips were by no means 
burdensome to me, for they offered me 
the chance to study the wild life I loved 
so well. 

Especially did I delight in the beauti- 
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“The Fox Squirrel’s summer-house was a magic sphere of leaves, 


woven with superhuman skill” 
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ful wood ducks that, between four o’clock 
of an afternoon and dark, would come 
thronging into the old fields of the delta 
from their daytime haunts in the swamps, 
the lagoons, and the placid black ponds 
in the woods. At the juncture of four 
fields beloved of these ducks, there stood 
a bald cypress, the only tree of any size 
for a considerable distance around. 
Though no wood duck to my knowledge 
ever built in this cypress, I always called 
it the wood-duck tree. The reason for 
this appellation was a good one: ap- 
parently regardless of the direction from 
which a duck came, and regardless, also, 
of the place where it had determined to 
go, it was practically sure to pass over 
this gnarled sentinel. 

I can recall vividly those far days 
when I used to leave home early, and, 
with the dusty August sunshine beating 
like golden hammers on my back, repair 
to my cypress. At that time of the year 
the young ducks were flying, and it used 
to amuse me to see how the old mothers 
would lead their streaming broods. 

Until after sundown I would watch this 
aérial performance, while the sky 
bloomed like a vast flower; until the dis- 
tant pine forests took on an aspect 
visionary and glimmering; until the 
silent arrival of the stupendous, mystical 
night. So tranced was I of that wild 
delta, those speeding wild fowl with their 
sweet, ghostly calls, my ancient cypress 
toward which all of them converged, that 
I used to look back until the great tree 
was no longer visible; until on two 
slender spires of the cypress the full 
moon would rest like a crystal sphere 
poised on the fingers of a magician. 

One September a storm blew down the 
patriarch tree. The following summer 
the ducks were as plentiful 
as ever, but they had aban- 
doned the practice of steer- 
ing by the old landmark. | 
can give no reason for their 
changed behavior save that 
they had lost their natural 
guidepost. 

Instinctively we do as 
they did: we steer by stars, 
mountains, trees, the gleam 
of a river, the soft sub- 
sidence of a valley, the out- 
post of a hill. Is it unrea- 
sonable to suppose that 
.Wild Brother, so infinitely 
more keen of senses than 
we are, and so much more 
of a traveler, should count 
on landmarks to guide him, 
just as we do? 
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It was my pleasure, during the summer 
of 1928, to visit a beaver colony near 
Lake Placid. It was my first opportunity 
to inspect the work of the chief engineer 
of the animal world. Most writers on the 
feats of this astonishing creature dwell 
at perhaps too great length on the size 
and number of the trees felled in the 
course of constructing a dam. This fea- 
ture impressed me also; but what at- 
tracted me far more was the evidence of 
the sagacity with which these improvers 
on nature’s schemes studied the volume 
of water in the stream, the character of 
its banks, the strategic location for a 
dam, and all this before they actually 
began work. The beaver is architect, en- 
gineer, and laborer in one. 

The lake made by this particular 
colony of beaver was perhaps three acres 
in extent; its greatest depth, not taking 
actual holes into account, was about five 
feet. The dam itself was nearly two hun- 
dred yards long, winding with sinuous 
grace in and out among the huge virgin 
trees of the swamp. I observed that these 
master architects had taken advantage 
of the presence of certain huge silver 
birches and dusky hemlocks to rest upon 
their tolerant strength the thrust of the 
dam. Human engineers plant trees be- 
hind the earthen dams. Beavers run their 
dams in front of the most massive trees 
they can find. 

Near one end of the dam there was a 
beaver house, and from the top of this I 
surveyed and studied the extraordinary 
result of their work. The beautiful tur- 
moil of the white, wildwood brook they 
nad transformed into the limpid expanse 
of a lake. Trees had been felled, a stal- 
wart dam built, spacious homes con- 
structed of material cut with the builders’ 
teeth and carried into place in the mouths 
of the swimming artisans! How often, I 
thought, with the world asleep, with the 
pagan moonlight glimmering in these 
wild brakes, with silence and solitude 
reigning, had these tireless creatures 
toiled on this prodigious task! I felt 
within me my pride in man’s achieve- 
ments sinking. Indeed, the more closely 
one observes Wild Brother and his work, 
the less reason there appears to be for 
human haughtiness. 

Not the least considerable proof of the 
ability of wild creatures to perform feats 
of engineering skill is the matter of the 
nest-building of birds. As with human 
beings, not all are equally skillful as 
architects and as artificers. The illus- 
trious eagles, supreme in flight, are, in 
the artistic sense, no nest-makers at all. 
On the other hand, the lordly black 
pileated woodpecker is not satisfied until, 
with infinite labor and patience, he has 
hollowed a spacious home for himself 
and his mate in a living tree. I remember 
watching a pair during this truly mar- 
velous performance. 

While I was sitting on an old pine log, 
curtained by a filigree arras of ferns and 
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“A BUCK IN THE SNOW” 
Drawn by Charles Livingston Bull 


dewy grasses, my attention was called to 
two great, black birds, almost as large as 
crows, winging a purposeful flight in my 
direction. 

A little way from me there was a fine 
old tree-bay, with a bole a foot in diam- 
eter, and no limb for twenty feet up. One 
of these birds alighted on this first limb, 
the other on the trunk of the tree below 
the limb, and on my side. Then, for the 
first time, I noticed that the joyous bridal 
pair had already begun work on their 
home. A hole of some size had been 
made in the white aromatic wood just 
below the limb. The birds worked in 
shifts. While one hammered away, cut 
chips, and tossed them aside, the other 
sat on the limb above, resting. For 


curiosity I timed the shifts. They aver- 
aged about ten minutes. each; but I 
noticed that the female worked longer 
and with more ardent purpose than the 
male, thus helping to confirm my life- 
long persuasion that, in every living 
species, upon great, essential tasks the fe- 
male will toil terribly, bringing to such 
work a spiritual strength that perhaps is 
lacking in the male. 

While I watched these ecstatic car- 
penters, they excavated a hole in that liv- 
ing tree-bay some four inches in diameter 
and two inches deep. It takes them about 
a week to complete such a task. 

One of the most charming and skill- 
fully constructed homes that Wild 

(Continued on page 19) 
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About Material---Seeing and Adapting 


How Writers Use Their Senses To Create the Illusion of Reality 
By ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY 


N the days when Arthur Symons flour- 

ished, about the time his book The 
Seven Arts first appeared, when the Sym- 
bolist Movement was on, there was a 
great little hullabaloo about the idea of 
all the arts being one. I have myself 
done some struggling to make everyone 
see that all the arts have a common basis, 
a family relationship, a single aim—to 
produce a given effect. One of the most 
potent things to acquire in any art, horse- 
shoeing or sculpture, is the pride of the 
artist. Without that the sculptor and the 
smith are but mediocre artisans. Then, 
too, there is this: an outstanding feature 
of our day is the enlightenment on art in 
general, of many of our writers. In the 
time of our forefathers this was strik- 
ingly otherwise. 

Our writers who laid the foundations 
of American literature were greater in 
caliber than any writers we have now— 
though we have a number of writers to- 
day who are, so to speak, in the light- 
heavyweight class, and at any time a 
heavyweight champion may be groomed. 
However, an outstanding feature of the 
literary situation with us today is the 
high sophistication of a considerable 
number of our writers in the field of 
taste, of general civilized culture, even of 
esthetic erudition. To mention only one 
who occurs to me, Joseph Hergesheimer ; 
does he not make use as material of a 
cultivated perception of all the arts as 
one aspect of the world? And thus he 
represents a turn of mind which goes 
with our general outlook today. In Sher- 
wood Anderson’s lecture “Modern Writ- 
ing” (also published as a book) he talks 
a good deal about the art of painting, 
modern painting. He draws, with much 
point, a parallel between the course in 
history, and particularly in modern his- 
tory, of the art of writing and the art of 
painting. The modern writer sees things 
a good deal in a painterlike way. I do 
not mean that on every hand we find our 
writers with a Vermeer-like passion for 
textures and surfaces like Mr. Herge- 
sheimer’s; but I do mean that the rep- 
resentative contemporary writer has the 
“innocent eye” of the modern painter, 
the seeing eye. This trait began to be 
distinctly discernible in English litera- 
ture in the early novels of George Moore. 
By way of illustration, in one of these 
novels a woman is sitting sewing with a 
lamp beyond her; her head is in shadow 
between the reader and the lamp, the 
light glowing as through a shell; it is 
a memorable piece of painting. Spring 
Days, too, is full of. this scene painting, 


as, indeed, are all George Moore books. 
Where did he get it? He took it over in 
large part from the French impressionist 
painters, among whom he lived as a 
young man. 

When I ascribe the first appearance of 
this quality to George Moore, I am really 
a couple of centuries out of the way. In 
one of the most successful tales ever 
written, Robinson Crusoe, by the earliest 
of English masters of fiction, the jour- 
nalist Daniel Defoe, we have the work 
of a man who certainly had the seeing 
eye along with the nose for news. He 
reported a shipwreck and doings on a 
desert island with the verisimilitude of an 
eyewitness. A number of years ago the 
job came to me of writing a booklet about 
the work of Samuel Merwin. Now Mr. 
Merwin I do not claim should be counted 
among our most important novelists; but 
he is a better writer than I think many 
suppose, and that which makes him 
this, as I realized in going over the body 
of his work, is that he is an investigator; 
he has an instinct for veracity. If he 
tells you that one of his characters heard 
a milk wagon going along the street at 
four in the morning, you feel that he, the 
author, got up and listened to a milk 
wagon at that hour. You hear the milk 
wagon. Now an artist, a painter, a sculp- 
tor, a playwright, a novelist, sets out to 
create an illusion, an illusion of life— 
actual life or imaginative life, no matter. 
When Mr. Walter de la Mare in one of 
his fairy tales testifies that in a certain 
museum “dried mermaids” were exhib- 
ited in a glass case, you accept this with- 
out question as a credible fact, as also 
when he traces the course of happenings 
whereby an eccentric old lady living 
alone with a black cat is the occasion of 
the laws of nature being upset by super- 
natural occurrences. You are convinced, 
by the evidence, so to say, of your own 
eyes; you behold an illusion, a flawless 
effect. 

Now, for instance, if a writer merely 
tells us that such or such a thing hap- 
pened at four in the morning by the 
clock, he talks like a railroad time-table, 
which is not a work of art: it’s a refer- 
ence work. Clock time is only a mathe- 
matical convenience for reference. You 
can change a clock; it can even be 
changed by civic action. But you can’t 
change the actual time of day. When 
Monet set about painting the various 
times of day he didn’t paint a clock, he 
painted a haystack, the same haystack in 
a series of canvases. The time of day, 
whatever the clock may say, is recorded 


by the senses. Art addresses the senses, 
A reader will recognize that it is four 
o'clock in the morning in a story, only 
when the author evokes for him the look, 
feel, sound, and smell of four o’clock in 
the morning. 

I think an excellent assignment for a 
student of creative writing would be an 
article on, say, midnight, or perhaps 
noon, 1500 to 3500 words. Some might 
think that it would be difficult to write 
that much about a point in the procession 
of the hours. I had at one time a better 
idea. I contemplated the notion of taking 
a walk up Fifth Avenue every day for a 
week, from Madison Square to the Plaza, 
each day at a different hour, and writing 
for the New York Evening Post a series 
of seven articles about the scene, each 
article picturing a different Fifth Avenue, 
distinct from all the others. The glitter. 
ing spectacle of wealth and fashion at 
the height of the afternoon traffic jam is 
certainly not the Fifth Avenue of some 
time after dawn when office scrubwomen 
are getting on the job; I have passed 
along Fifth Avenue at an eerie hou 
when the only sound to be heard was the 
tap-tap of a nightstick and a lean cat 
slunk solitary across the middle of the 
street. There is, by the way, an early 
morning hour when you can usually ob- 
serve a broken hat in almost any New 
York street. There is never any head in 
any of these hats, but I think there is a 
good story in them. I present the idea 
to any social historian whose own head 
at the moment may be empty of a theme. 

As to Fifth Avenue, there is an Easter 
parade and there is the Monday morn: 
ing eighty-thirty procession of clerks and 
stenographers. I happened to be diverted 
from beginning my series on the Avenue 
by getting my hair cut. The barber | 
chanced upon was an illustrious man; at 
any rate, he had barbered the illustrious. 
He told me how he had attended upon, 
among others, Marechal Foch. Now it 
isn’t everybody who has his hair cut by 
the hand that trimmed the hair that 
saved the world: when I went out from 
that barber shop I felt important. It put 
a good head into my mind: “The Haircut 
That Went to My Head”. And having @ 
title as good as that I certainly had to 
make use of it, so forthwith I wrote @ 
piece to go with it. I drop this in here 
as an illustration of the way in which 
material frequently comes in the life of 
a writer hard pressed for copy, which was 
my life at that time. 

Governor Wilbur Cross, in his magnifi- 
cent biography The Life and Times of 
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Laurence, Sterne, stresses the fact that 
in his preparatory years the great humor- 
ist dabbled in painting; and he cites as a 
happy effect of this circumstance Sterne’s 
extraordinary concern with presenting 
the gestures of his characters, and thus 
promoting their high visibility to the 
reader. It is a striking thing how many 
notable writers have been mixed up more 
or less with painting and drawing. In an 
instant anyone can name a considerable 
number; I happen to think of Sterne, 
Thackeray, Hazlitt, DuMaurier, Tarking- 
ton, Van Loon, Vachel Lindsay. I am not 
at all suggesting that everyone who 
seeks to write should first spend several 
years as an “art student”. What I do 
mean is that the two things, writing and 
drawing or painting, have a close relation- 
ship; that in writing you undertake by 
means of works to make something visi- 
ble—you must make the reader see the 
scene. Thinking hard of the matter as a 
picture I think helps one to do this, and 
also thinking somewhat of an episode as 
an act in the theater. 

You might also with advantage think 
now and then of a court of law. Remem- 
ber that to serve effectively as a witness 
you must have witnessed something; in- 
direct testimony doesn’t go. I happen to 
have served a good deal as a juror; in 
the days when I was on civil cases I re- 
member in particular one simple soul 
called as a witness. He was to testify as 
to the purchase of a saloon, having gone 
with a friend of his on this errand. He 
was asked what was said when they got 
there. He replied, motioning toward this 
friend: “Well, he bought the saloon.” 
Then the question was put to him: “Did 
your friend say, did you hear him say, ‘I 
will buy the saloon’?” “Sure,” answered 
the witness, amid the laughter of the 
courtroom, “he bought the saloon.” And 
nothing could get it out of him any other 
way. He couldn’t get the idea that he was 
(as an author is) required to evoke the 
scene. So, too, must the testimony of a 
writer be valid. 

A very good thing to do, when you are 
about to say in a piece of writing that 
there was a crack in the wall plaster, or 
a fire in the fireplace, or dust in the road, 
is to get up and go and look at a crack 
in the plaster, or a fire in the fireplace, 
or dust in the road. If you look at, say, 
a crack in the plaster, you will see that 
there is something peculiar to that par- 
ticular crack, that it is an idiosyncratic 
thing; and you will be more likely to get 
some identity of place into your piece 
of writing. A good illustrator does not 
invent wrinkles in pants; he looks at a 
particular pair of trousers as they “set” 
on a particular pair of legs. 

A good deal is talked about the use in 
creative writing today of modern knowl- 
edge of psychology, the subconscious, 
and all that sort of thing. Well, there are 
other things at least equally pertinent. 
Amy Lowell, in her monumental work 


John Keats, makes a feature of the mod- 
ernness of Keats, the fact that he was 
the first of modern poets; that he was 
breaking away from a poetical language 
which had become a dead convention, and 
was therefore meaningless, and that he 
frequently saw landscape with the fresh- 
ness, the simplicity and vitality of a mod- 
ern painter. This, I think, is one of the 
most illuminating points of her book. 

Painters of old painted in a studio— 
and poets wrote in a study, or some such 
place. There has been, perhaps, only one 
real discovery in the history of art, and 
that was when Monet, and the group 
about him, discovered sunlight. Even 
sculptors today, led by Rodin, sculptor 
light; that is to say, the aspect of the ob- 
jects relative to the enveloping atmos- 
phere. In other words, all modern art 
seeks to render the effect which the eyes 
would see. 

The moral is, use your eyes; go by 
them, stick to them. Go out and look at 
the thing. Now it is a paradoxical fact 
that freshness of eye does not come natu- 
rally; it must be cultivated. A young 
child does not really see an object, one 
might say. It thinks it sees what it has 
been led to believe is there. A child mak- 
ing a drawing will look, most intently, 
at the profile of a face and will then put 
down a map of a full-face view: two eyes 
because it knows that the head it is draw- 
ing has two eyes. Thus, too, the Primi- 
tive drew, in the childhood of the race. 
An innocent eye, I repeat, that is, an eye 
going on its own, is a very sophisticated 
thing. 

Now though all the arts have this inter- 
relationship which we have noted, it is 
equally true that at a certain point each 
one in its own problem becomes quite 
distinct from all the others. A publicity 
man, for instance, whose mind dwelt too 
much on sculpture would soon lose his 
job as publicity man. And writing for 
the theater is technically a totally differ- 
ent thing from writing for the magazines. 
Various kinds of writers may get their 
material from much the same sources, 
their material may be much the same; 
but their use of it for various ends is fre- 
quently distinctly different. 

As to material, G. K. Chesterton has 
somewhere declared that any writer who 
knows his business ought to be able to 
open the dictionary at random and write 
an article about the first word which 
meets his eye. It’s a good idea in the way 
of an assignment if you care to impose 
it upon yourself. Mr. Chesterton, how- 
ever, for going on thirty years has been 
the infant phenomenon among rapid-fire, 
quantity-producing journalists; and we 
are not all of the same stripe. There have 
been men who have written exceedingly 
well who were never able to lay hold of 
material for more than one good book or 
two. The thing is to recognize the mate- 
rial which lies about us on every hand— 
to see it. 








Calendar of Poets 
for April 











Monday, April 4 
Ouiver GoLpsmitH died, 1774 
Here lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness 
called Noll: 
Who — like an angel, but talked like poor 
oll. 


So ran the mock epitaph that David Gar- 
rick wrote upon this famous English poet, 
dramatist, essayist, and novelist; and in re- 
turn Goldsmith wrote Retaliation, with its 
unforgettable satirical portraits of Garrick, 
Reynolds, and Burke. Even better known is 
Goldsmith’s The Deserted Village, which dis- 
played his genius for portraiture, his pro- 
found sympathy with the poor, and his re- 
markable powers of phraseology. 


Tuesday, April 5 
ALGERNON CHARLES SwINnBuRNE born, 1837 
When Poems and Ballads and Atalanta in 

Calydon appeared, the world knew not 
merely that a new poet had arrived, but that 
here was a new kind of poet. Swinburne 
created a melody of his own, so rich that it 
sometimes cloyed. He was a master of every 
device by which the sound of verse is en- 
hanced, sometimes perhaps forgetting the 
thought in the rhythm. His philosophy of 
life was defiantly pessimistic, as in the fa- 
mous poem on The Garden of Proserpine, 
especially those beginning: 

From too much love of living, 

From hope and fear set free . .. 


Thursday, April 7 

Wittiam Worpsworts born, 1770 

“The Shakespeare of the world of nature”, 
Wordsworth has been called. In his youth he 
came deeply under the influence of the 
French Revolution and of German transcen- 
dentalism. His best poetry was written in 
less than a decade—approximately from 1797 
to 1806; and in the forty-four remaining years 
of his life Wordsworth wrote little besides 
good verse. But more of his poems have be- 
come famous than those of any other poet in 
the whole range of English poetry. 


Saturday, April 9 

Joun Howarp Payne died, 1852 

Payne is a poet who is famous for a single 
song—but how famous! Playwright and 
actor (later an American consul), he went 
abroad for the purpose of securing a hear- 
ing for his plays; and in 1823 his opera Clari, 
or The Maid of Milan was produced in Lon- 
don. In it was sung for the first time Home, 
Sweet Home; and the fame of it immediately 
became world-wide. 


Sunday, April 10 

Georce W. Russet born, 1867 

This Irish t and editor has written 
chiefly under the pseudonym “7Z”. His verse 
is remarkable for its mystical quality. Of his 
poems his fellow-poet, William Butler Yeats, 
has said that they reveal in all things “a kind 
of scented flame consuming them from 
within.” 

Friday, April 15 

Buss CarMAN born, 1861 

Carman was a Canadian who spent the 
greater part of his life in the United States. 
He began his career in collaboration with 
Richard Hovey, whose early death was 
greatly lamented. With Hovey he wrote three 
series of Songs from Vagabondia, full of 
energy and the love of nature and good fel- 
lowship. Carman gives a sense of the fresh 
world of outdoors and of the comradeship of 
men with men such as may be found in few 
poets since Whitman. 
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Max Eastman---Radical-Conservative 


HALL we view Max Eastman as a 

critic, as a scientist, as a philosopher, 
as a free-thinker, as a defender of Russia, 
or as a poet? He has made himself known 
in all these fields. He has positive beliefs 
along many lines. He has many friends— 
and many enemies. He is perhaps best 
identified by Harriet Monroe, founder 
and editor of Poetry: a Magazine of 
Verse, who calls him a “radical-conserva- 
tive”. 

In proof of his radical views may be 
cited his editorship, in the years 1913 to 
1922, of The Masses and The Liberator, 
his translation of Leon Trotsky’s The 
Real Situation in Russia, and his articles 
on Marx and Lenin. 

As a scientific philosopher, Mr. East- 
man has published three critical discus- 
sions: The Sense of Humor, Enjoyment 
of Poetry, The Literary Mind. With re- 
gard to his writing the first of these, he 
tells the following amusing story: 

When I told George Bernard Shaw that I 
was writing this book, he advised me to go to 
a sanitarium. “There is no more dangerous 
literary symptom,” he said, “than a tempta- 
tion ‘to write about wit and humor. It indi- 
cates the total loss of both!” 


That this is not true, certain pungent 
aphorisms from the book can testify: 

We laugh with both sides of our face, but 
most of us can sneer only with one. 

Happy people laugh oftener than people 
who are sorrowful, cry. , 

In play, success is fun; but failure is 
funny. 

A smile is a moving summary of one’s per- 
sonality. 


It is as a poet primarily, however, that 
we are here considering Max Eastman. 
As a poet, he is both radical and con- 
servative—radical, in that his poems are 
personal, reflecting his own feelings, 
ideals, beliefs, hopes, and fears, rather 
than any comprehensive view of the 
world’s struggle. In a preface to a vol- 
ume of poems published in 1918, Colors 
of Life, he stated that life is what he loves 
—life older than liberty, greater than 
revolution, and that we shall never find 
his poetry entering into such tempests of 
social change as colored the years of the 
early twentieth century. 

On the other hand, in the construction 
of his poetic forms, he is conservative, for 
he demands exact metrics as opposed to 
the freer forms of verse which he calls 
“lazy verse”. In his sonnet, “Modernist 
Poetry”, he presents a very definite creed 
and theory of poetry, asking if the “think- 
ing singer” has ceased and gone— 

Is all fair color lost from thoughtfulness? 

Shall not some Goethe of a greater dawn 

Pick up this early bright cast coat of song 

And wear it strongly though his thought is 
strong, 

Confusing not the doing with the dress? 


As a form of poetry, his heart goes out 





MAX EASTMAN 


to the sonnet, stating that it is difficult to 
construct, but in result it is natural and 
inevitable. He defines the sonnet as 
almost exactly square—‘“and yet it has a 
division sufficiently off center to make its 
squareness admirable instead of tire- 
some.” 

In Mr. Eastman’s own work, there are 
a few sonnets that touch the high water 
mark of excellence. One, purely auto- 
biographical, “To the Twelfth Juror”, 
is a recollection of the time when the 
poet and his colleagues of The Masses 
were tried under the Espionage Act in 
war time. Three jurors voted for ac- 
quittal, he says, but the force and cour- 
age that dared them to defy the judge, 
the public, and the other nine, were in the 
eyes of “juror number 12”. 


“When I looked hard in those blue eyes, my 


Oh. «et 
I knew that in twelve chances I had one.” 


Two other memorable sonnets are “As 
the Crag Eagle” and “To Isadora Dun- 
can”. Among the other forms of poetry, 
“To a Tawny Thrush” and “Rainy Song” 
show lines of lyric beauty; “At the 
Aquarium”, where the fish, who know not 
why or where they go, regard him with 
a “pale and cold surprise” is perhaps the 
most frequently quoted; “Egrets” shows 
the ardor with which the poet is wont to 
support a cause; and “Leif Ericson”, re- 
printed below, which tells of the Norse 
adventurer who sailed to America five 
hundred years before Columbus, is 
termed by the poet himself as “a kind of 
pagan sermon of life”. 

Max Eastman was born at Canan- 
daigua, New York, on January 4, 1883, 
the son of Samuel Elijah and Annis 










Bertha Ford Eastman. After his gradua. 

tion from Williams College, he became 

assistant in philosophy in 1907 to 1910, q 
and associate in philosophy in 1911, at . 
Columbia University. Since 1911, he has . : 
lectured and been a frequent contributor 

to technical and popular magazines. His 
latest poetic volume, Kinds of Love, the 
first since 1918, is a collection of the best 
of his earlier poetry together with his 
later lyrics. 

The poems below are reprinted from 
the volume, Kinds of Love, by Max East. 
man, by permission of Charles Scribner's L 
Sons, publishers. 
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(WV 
Leif Ericson Whan that 
Through the murk of the ocean of history ——— 
northward and far, And chase 
I descry thee, O Sailor! Thy deed like the § / With relu 
dive of a star And blink t 
Doth startle the ages of darkness through j Then make 
which it is hurled, (For Wynte 
Doth flash, and flare out, and is gone from Quickly the 
the eyes of the world! For to get | 
a frie 
What watchers beheld thee, and heralding § [ pause on 
followed thy lead, That our | 
Or bugled the nations into the track of th todey 
deed? To Doctou 
What continent soundeth thy name, wha gues: 
people thy praise? And outen 
Who sendeth the signal of gratitude back t § | feare the 
the days And atte | 
When thou in thy boat didst put forth from lyen. 
the world, and defy Namo will 
wae. ume, tempest, and ocean, ani § Withouten 
sky? 
No, history brags not of God, nor doth his Bay Ri 
tory brag 


Of thee, sailor, who carried thy sail and th 
sea-colored flag 


Clear over His seas, drove into His mystery " 
ld A rushing | 


fr) 
The prow of thy sixty-foot skerry, whos And trees : 
quivering hold As a serf | 
Could dip but a cupful out of His water The trees v 
wrath, The Storm 
That stormed thee, and snatched at thy Bend to his 
bowsprit, and licked up thy path. And if the 

He breaks 1 

When mythical rumor sky-carried ran ove! And onwar 


the earth, Cries out t 

With the whisper of lands that were dreamed 
of beyond the red birth 

Of the west-wind, the blood of thy body took 
running fire 

To launch and be swift o’er the sea as 4 
man’s desire. 





O rare is the northern morning that shinet) 1. W 
for thee! My mind i 
A million silvering crests on the cold blue Of cheque! 
sea— And snug | 
And the wind drives in from the jubilant se I'd feel the 
to the land, And echo | 
And, catching thy laughter, it tosses the As mad fr: 
cloak in thy hand, To the tun 
As taunting thee forth to thy sails in the 
frosty air, I'd thrill tc 
Where thousands surround thee with awe and To an owl 
a wondering prayer. And wee fz 
And they that stand with thee—tumultuou Until the v 
hearted they stand! ; Wavering, 
They bend at thy word—I hear the boat sim Slowly he 
on the sand— As his lov 
And they slip to their oars as the boat leap 
aloft on a wave, ; 
With thee at the windy helm, joyful and joy IL. 
fully brave! The mount 
ne a ee ae ee a ee ee ee Under a p: 
The depth of the billows is awful, the depth And in th 
of the sky B os 
Is silent as God. Silent the dark on high. A aff by 
Naught sings to thy heart save thy heart a0 T i we 
the wind, the wild giant . ing the 
n one der 


Of ocean, agrin in the darkness, who rattle 
defiant 


(Continued on next page) 
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Lamente for Myselfe 
(When my homeworke nis) 


Whan that Phoebus with his brilliaunce my 
roome doth lighte, 

And chase aweye alle gloome offe nighte, 

|, with reluktans grate, do rise 

And blink the sleepe outen my eyes. 

Then maken my toilet and dressen with care, 

(For Wynter isse here, and chille is the eir.) 

Quickly the weye to my scole I wende, 

For to get me the homeworke from thatte of 
a friende. 

I pause on the thresholde, a prayere to seye, 

That our Lorde in heavene will help me 


todeye. 
To Doctour Hall’s quaestions I canne only 
guesse. 
And outen my Chaucer I maken a messe. 
I feare the wrath in Dame Higgins’s eyen 
And atte her quaestion I darst maken no 
yen. 
Namo will I go to parties and funne 
Withouten alle my homeworke done. 
—Alice M. Adrienson 
Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* 
King 
A rushing burst of wind— 
And trees are bending, 
As a serf bows in the presence of his lord. 
The trees will own no lord, but still— 
The Storm King makes the greatest pine 
Bend to his will. 
And if the trees refuse to own him master, 
He breaks them with the horror of his might; 
And onward sweeping, faster, ever faster, 
Cries out their forced submission to the night. 
—Zilla G. Barnett 
Union City (Pa.) High School 
Teacher, Miss Rachel Rouse 


Il. Winter Night at a Window 


My mind is tired of homey things, 

Of chequered quilts and ladies’ rings, 
And snug grimalkins napping: 

I'd feel the brush of a blind bat’s wings, 
And echo the hymn a nightingale sings, 
As mad friar’s lanthorn slips and swings, 
To the tune of the dry twigs’ tapping. 


I'd thrill to the washing of timid waves, 
To an owlet’s warning of empty graves, 
And wee fawns’ moonlight prancing; 
Until the warrior bold in the skies, 
Wavering, blanches where he lies. 

Slowly he shivers and softly he sighs, 
As his loved one, Dawn, comes dancing. 


Il. Winter Melancholy 


The mountains dream 
Under a patch-work quilt of blue and white, 
And in the meadows, through the tinkling 
crust, 

Brown weeds stick up like pixie bayonets; 
A ruffled crow drags dusky sails to earth, 
Tolling the sameness of a sleeping world 
In one derisive croak. 

—Peggy Pound 


St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss Margaret Braswell 









International Impressions 


[ws clipping out topics on world news 
from the Times when we started talking 
about it. And you know, it’s queer but you 
do associate certain little characteristics and 
ideas about certain countries that you im- 
mediately think of as soon as their names are 
mentioned. Most of these on-the-spot impres- 
sions are wrong. We get them at school from 
out-of-date geographies and teachers. 

For instance, when you say “Germany”, I 
immediately think of Heidelberg and beer. 
Then as a second thought comes the impres- 
sion of sturdy people, good mechanics, in- 
ventors, great surgeons, and back to beer 
again. 

And France? Waxed moustaches, cabarets, 
much hand kissing, and Paris fashions. 

Russia: Black beards, red flags, and vodka. 

Norway: Fjords and sardines. 

Sweden: White hair, blue eyes, and names 
like Gustave Svenson and Ole Olson. 

Spain: Castanets, cathedrals, and bull 
fights. 


5 





FOR CREATIVE YOUTH 


The Round Table is open to student con- 
tributions of special merit: ptose of not 
more than 400 words, poems of not more 
than 50 lines each. Send only your best. 
Manuscripts must be typed or written in ink’ 
on one side of paper only. Be sure to give 
your name, age, school, town and state, and 
English teacher's name. Book reviews must 
be confined to current books and contain 
names of author and publisher. No manu- 
scripts can be returned. Address: Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York City. 











China: Rice, fish, and floeds. 
_ Mexico: Serenades, big hats, and revolu- 
tions. 

Japan: Silk, tea, and much bowing. 

Alaska: Igloos and blubber. 

Australia: English convicts and sheep 
ranches. 

Greece: Ruins of Athens. 


Italy: Opera singers, gondolas, and Mus- 
solini. 

England: Long faces, bobbies with funny 
hats, and monocles. 

Africa: Tigers, Elephants, and English- 
men in pith helmets. 

Arabia: Camels. 

India: Mystery, color, jewels, Mahatma 
Gandhi and loin cloths. 

Persia: Spices and rugs. 

And America? Prohibition, Chicago, and 


depression. 
—Martha Higashida 
West Seattle (Wash.) High School 
Teacher, Miss Belle McKenzie 














Max Eastman’s Leif Ericson 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


A laugh through thy rigging, and howls from 
the clouds at thee, 

And moans in a mimic of pain and a mur- 
murous glee. 

Still stern I behold thee, thy stature dim 
through the dark, 

Unmoved, unreleasing the helm of thy storm- 
driven bark. 

“O God of our fathers, give signs to our sea- 
worn eyes! 

Give sight to Thy sailors! Give but the sun 
to arise 

In the morn on an island pale in the haze of 
the west! 

O beam of the star in the north, is Thy only 
behest 

To gesture me onward eternally unto no 


shore 

Of these high and wild waters, famed for 
their hunger of yore? 

Then give to Thy sailor for life the courage 
of*death, 

To encounter the taunt of this wind with a 
rougher breath 

Of gigantic contempt in the soul for where 
and when, 

So it be onward impetuous, living, onward 
again! 

He saileth safe who carrieth death on board, 

He flieth a laughing sail in the wrath of the 
Lord!” 

So sang thy heart to thy heart, and so to the 
swinging sea 

In .a lull of the wind, the song of a spirit 
free! 


Serene adventurer, lover of distance divine, 

Pursuing thy love forever though never thine, 

O sun-tanned king with thy blue eyes over 
the sea, 

Who dares to sing, and live, the praise of 
thee? 


Not they that safe in a haven of certainty, 
steer 

From mooring to mooring with faith and 

with fear, 


And pray for a map of the universe, pointer, 
and plan, 
When all the blue waves of the ocean the 
courage of man 
Challenge to venture, 
praisers of thee! 
Nor they who sail for the cargo, and drean. 
that the sea, 

In its wanton wild infinite wonder of motion 
and sound, 

Is bound by a purpose, as their little breath- 
ing is bound. 

The profit of thy great sailing to thee was 
small, 

And unto the world it was nothing—a man, 
that was all, 

And his deed like a star, to flame in the dull 
old sky 

Of the story of apathy, age after decorous age 
going by! 

Grapes were thy import, winey and luscious 
to eat, 

Grapes, and a story—“The dew in the west 
was sweet!” 

Wine of the distance ever the reddest seems, 

And sweet is the world to the dreamer and 
doer of dreams! 

Weigh them, O pale-headed merchants— 
little ye know! 

Compute, O desk-dwellers, ye will not meas- 
ure him so, 

For ye know only knowledge, ye know not 
the drive of the will 

That brought it with passion to birth—it 
driveth still 

Through the hearts of the kindred of earth, 
the forward fleeing, 

The kin of the stormy soul at the helm of 
all-being! 

Sailors, unreefed, and high-masted, and wet, 
and free, 

Who sail in the love of the billows, whose 
port is the sea— 

They sing thee, O Leif the Lucky, they sing 
thee sublime, 

And launch with thee joyfully brave on the 
ocean of time! 


not they are the 









LITERARY 
~ LEADS 


An Odd Sort of Education 
“A Year on the Air”, by Lowell Thomas in 
Pictorial Review for March. 


The very real and peculiar difficulties 
which Mr. Thomas encountered in his assign- 
ment—to present the news of the day for 
fifteen minutes over the radio—are most en- 
tertainingly recounted. He has learned a 
great many things, he declares, about the 
radio, and, most of all, about himself. 

Few laymen realize that the mechanics of 
the microphone and the conditions of com- 
mercial broadcasting impose a new technique 
upon the radio speaker. Literally, time is 
money, and a news broadcaster must learn 
the art of graphic summary; he must con- 
sider in his selection of items the whims and 
prejudices of the unseen audience whom he 
addresses at the dinner hour; he must watch 
his speech and diction lest he unwittingly 
offend patriotic ears. But once the novice 
learns to avoid these pitfalls, a whole wealth 
of experience is his—for the talking. 


Suggestions: 


Summarize the lessons Mr. Thomas learned about the 
radio; about himself; about people in general. Explain 
clearly the requirements which the radio imposes; the 
limitations. 


From Attic to Cellar 
“Heirlooms in the White House”, by Dare 
Stark in Woman’s Home Companion for 
March. 


Attic days and treasure hunts! How de- 
liglitful a day in one’s own attic can be, no 
true adventurer need be told! Consider then 
the joy to be found in rummaging the White 
House where, for over a hundred. years, heir- 
looms have been accumulating! The story 
of the White House legacy of furniture from 
Dolly Madison’s day to Mrs. Hoover's is full 
of unexpected thrills, “Finds” have been 
plenty. Almost every First Lady has started 
soon after arrival at the President’s, house— 
its earliest name—on an exploration of attic 
and storeroom. White House mistresses, like 
all womer who have inherited or discoyered 
an antique, never tire of the game of puzzling 
out its history and adventures. The story of 
the most interesting heirlooms is vividly told 
in this entertaining article. 


Suggestions: 


Write a familiar essay on the topic “Attic Treasure’. 
Tell’ the story connected with some family heirloom. 
Explain the lure of the antique for people today, Dis- 
cuss “Qur Changing” Tastes in Furniture”. 


A Young Prophet in His Own Country 


“Gossip (1585 A.D.)”, by Mildred Plew 
Merryman in Scribner’s:for March... 


Good-morrow, neighbor! Hast thou heard the prate? 

Some wags dt Charlecot have slain a deer; 

They've found young Shackspeare’s, lanth by the 
gate— 

Sir Lucy's in a proper wax, I hear! 

Aye, that’s; what comes of dallying with skites 

And drumbling after player folk jn pubs; 

Young Will, they say, would tarry on .o’ nights 

Afid tipple were ‘the glass ‘Béelzebub’s: 

Ah, wellaway! He'll set no worlds agape! . 

And now he’s, skipptd--gone Londonward—Poor Will! 

That trollops’ town will take him by the nape 

And snuff him like a rushlight on a sill. 





I’'faith, ten shillings to a groat, I'll bet 
The merry whoreson* rides a gibbet yet! 


* Whoreson—a low, scurvy fellow. (Webster). 


Suggestions: « 


What is the familiar story retold -here? Look up 
Washington Irving's; version... In what play of the fa- 
mous dramatist is this incident mentioned ? Have you 
read any of the following: Tudor Jenks, In the Days of 
Shekespeare; W..J. Rolfe, Shakespeate, ‘the Boy 7) Sohn 
Bennett, Master Skylark; W.-D. Howells, ,Things Seen 
and Unseen at Stratford-on-Avon; Mrs. Margaret Munn, 
Will Shakespeare of Stratford ‘arid London; Alfred 
Noyes, Tales of the Mermaid Tavern’; Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, A Man ‘from Stratford: Sic Walter Scott, 
Kenilworth; Cl Dane, Will Shakespeare? 





A Polyglot City 


“Shanghai on the Eve of War”, by Henry 

Albert Phillips in Travel for March. 

‘Life is a gamble’, repeated our guide, ‘as well 
as a fortune, if you hit it right out here. It is all like 
that gay ball given by the Duchess of Richmond, wasn’t 
it?—on the eve of Waterloo. You will find every old- 
timer very jumpy these days, while pooh-poohing any 
reason for being so. Here we are at our first stop!’ 

“We dashed off behind two British gobs who were 
suddenly whisked down a dark lane that our guide 
said he would be afraid to enter in broad daylight.” 


Shanghai, an Occidental metropolis in the 
Orient, is a city of contrasts; foreign war- 
ships and native sampans lie at anchor in 
its harbor; glittering pleasure reigns at the 
French club, the Jockey club, the races; 
emaciated natives drag and push heavily 
loaded packs in its streets; palaces along 
the lovely Bund blind one for the moment to 
the squalor of the native city where a million 
Chinese struggle to exist. 


Suggestions: 


What is the dominant impression this article makes on 
the reader? How have recent events in China changed 
or aggravated conditions mentioned here? Wherein 
lies the appeal of this cosmopolitan city? 


The Proof of the Pudding 


“The Case for the Machine”; by Warren S. 
Thompson in the American Mercury for 
March. 


We have all read much recently of the 
mechanization of our daily lives; we have 
come to look upon the machine as a monster, 
invented by man, which is even now destroy- 
ing the creator. Mr. Thompson now speaks 
for its defense. Man owes much to the serv- 
ant he has made. 

Born into the family of a skilled worker, 
and having learned a trade in the days when 
handwork was still the order of the day, Mr. 
Thompson declares that he often wondered 
whether much of this inveighing against the 
machine does not come from men who never 
had any actual experience in handwork. 

Having recently spent more than a year 
in lands where the machine is of little mo- 
ment in the lives of the people, Mr..-Thomp- 
son. is convinced that those who. condemn the 
machine know very little about conditions of 
daily life in a handicraft civilization. His 
thesis is that the machine is an. unmixed 
blessing to the mass of mankind, and he-is 
prepared to prove it. Point by point his 
argument is a challenge to interest. 


Suggestions: 


Look over recent afticles on unemployment. Sum- 

marize the case against the machine. Point By ‘point, 

Mr., T pson’s defense of the . machjne. 

What Meal proof for either side can you offer? 
Which argument is most convincing?’ Why? 





. The News We Remember: iad 


“Not in the Headlines”, by Carl Goerch in 
the American Magazine for March. 


The publisher of a small-town newspaper, 
Mr. Goerch discusses a topic of interest to 
all high school journalists who spend their 
days hunting news. and trying to serve it 
hot ‘off the press. He has learned from éxpe- 
rience that people pay little attention to the 
really important news of the, day; yet. they 
remember for months some trivial or even 
ridiculous item that catches their interest. 
In an attempt to answer the question, “What 
does interest people?” he has decided that 
people are most interested in themselves, not 
necessarily in their own names or pictures in 
the paper, but in: events which ‘touch their 
own lives; in other people in whom they can 
see themselves as in a mirror; in strange and 
unusual happenings to other people— 


tragedies and comedies which might happen 
to them. 
Suggestions: 

Read the article carefully. What unusual illustra. 
tions of points made does Mr. Goerch cull from his 
long experience? Can you corroborate his statements 
from your own experience—on the school paper, for 
instance? Examine the news articles you have printed 
for a month or a term. Which items most interested 
your associates? Classify these items as to point of 
interest. 

Investigate the sources of news in your school and 
community. What new ideas for your next issue or 
for a new policy for your school paper does this ar. 
ticle suggest ? 


Lincolniana 


“The Real Story of the Gettysburg Address”, 
hae Joseph Tausek in the Golden Book for 
arch, 


To be asked, as President of the United 
States, to follow the speaker of the occasion 
with a “few appropriate remarks”, to accept 
graciously so ungracious an invitation—is not 
the whole story of how Lincoln dedicated 
the national cemetery at Gettysburg. There 
is the impressive story of the effect of Lin. 
coln’s. address on the audience, who had just 
listened to Edward Everett’s eloquence for 
two hours; there is the story of Lincoln’s dis. 
appointment at the apathetic reception of his 
words; and the real story of when and where 
and how the immortal words were written. 
It is this story that Mr. Tausek tells. 


Suggestions: 


What facts does this article substitute for legends in 
circulation about Lincoln? Read “The Gettysburg 
Address” carefully to discover the elements of great- 
ness. y is it now our model of eloquence? What 
qualities make a speech immortal? What other speeches 
have been so termed? 


In the Spirit of Tradition 


“The Opera House at Central City”, by 
Charles Bayly, Jr., in Theatre Arts Monthly 
for March. 


Next summer there is to be a dramatic pro- 
duction in the old. Opera House. in Central 
City, Colorado. Robert. Edmond Jones is to 
have charge. It is almost certain that the 
production will be a revival of some play that 
might. have been seen there in the ’80’s, be- 
cause this production is to -be in a way.a 
salute to the past, of which one lovely relic 
remains—a ghost opera house! 

Re article © gives an inspiring account of 

e “high days” of. Central City’s. theater 
= Back in the ’60’s, a mining com- 
munity supported a real theater, in a log 
cabin, where an able repertory company pre- 
sented everything in the entire range from 
tragedy to farce—from a trifle of English 
comedy, such as She Stoops to Conquer, to 
Macbeth and Richard—for an annual season 
of three months. 

In ’78 the more pretentious Opera House 
was built. It is even ‘today something te he 
proud oh Its ceiling is unique and beautiful 
—one ‘of the ‘finest examples of mural art in 
America.” Its’ thairs—not seats—are of solid 
Suggestions: 

Make a careful summary of the article. If you are 
interested in dramatics, investigate the history of other 
community theaters, Report upon the outstanding 


work being done by some of.the Little Theaters of the 


country. 
Salute! 
“Boy Scout Heroism”, by James E. West in 

Boys’-Life for March.: ° : 

Boy Heroes’ of ‘Today, written by “Uncle 
Dan” Beard, chairman of the National Court 
of Honor, is here reviewed. The one hun- 
dred or more stories of heroism told in this 
book have been duplicated times without 

rallel"in a variety’ of circumstances. The 

out has proved himself a hero whether 
called to fight, fire, famine, flood, capsized 
boats, of Tescue drowaling companions. 


Suggestions: 

Compile a ‘series of human interest stories for your 
school paper or magazine of the heroism of young ad 
old in your community. Look for the deeds, less spec- 
tacular ,but jubt as.heroic, which would otherwise §° 
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By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young people 
and in every other issue will answer questions on books and reading. Letters should be addressed to 


F YOU had passed Columbia Univer- 

sity in the second week of March, you 
would have thought that the age limit had 
been suddenly lowered, so great were the 
throngs of young people, evidently of 
high school years, passing busily in and 
out of classrooms and meeting halls. It 
was the crowd attending the immensely 
successful convention of the National 
Scholastic Press Association, editors and 
managers of high school newspapers and 
magazines all over the eastern part of the 
country. I had the honor of addressing 
one of the meetings—and if I was espe- 
cially polite it was because I had just 
attended the exhibit of publications, so 
large that it filled two exhibition halls, 
and so good that it greatly impressed me. 
If your school publishes a newspaper or 
magazine, send your publication to the 
Scholastic; we can help you more if we 
know just what you are doing for your- 
self. We read every publication care- 
fully, and will carefully read all that 
come. 

Be sure to enter your book list in com- 
petition for the Book Club Library prize; 
time is up on April 15, 1932, and the 
prizes are worth working for. 

The list of “100 Biographies for a High 
School Library” grows every day and 
becomes every day more interesting. A 
number of schools have used this as a 
project, and one of the most interesting 
reports has come from Central High 
School, Washington, D. C., from Mrs. 
Lola M. Hutchins, who says, enclosing a 
fine list that I must save for a later issue, 
“These books were read by the pupils of 
my four senior classes who wrote short 
but very interesting reports upon them, 
following your questions in one issue of 
the Scholastic as an outline. I gave my 
pupils a list of biographies by way of 
guidance, but allowed absolute freedom 
of selection, provided they consulted me 
before reading. I was extremely pleased 
and encouraged at the result; they liked 
biography and in many instances frankly 
said that periods of history and policies 
they had never before understood became 
clear and full of meaning. Many spoke 
of Johnson’s Life of Jackson in this con- 
nection, with special reference to Jack- 
son’s attitude toward a federal bank. 
This work was done as outside reading, 
and an effort was made to keep it in- 
formal and free from academic conven- 
tions. On the other hand, we did arrive 
at some definite conclusions, using Dr. 
Canby’s article in an old Saturday Re- 
view of Literature and an article in a 
former Atlantic as a point of departure.” 

Many letters have come from individ- 
ual readers: the popularity of Lind- 
bergh’s We continues, and so does that of 
The Americanization of Edward Bok. 
Two books have now entered the list with 
connections with these. Myron T. Her- 


rick, Friend of France, by Colonel T. B. 


her at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 


Mott, is the life of the American Am- 
bassador who welcomed Lindbergh to 
Paris on his arrival from the great flight; 
Robert L. Allen, Rockland, Maine, calls 
it a fine character study of an outstand- 
ing world figure, who won a place among 
his great predecessors partly by his will- 
ingness to take a chance. Everett Fro- 
hock, Rockland, Me., praises The Boy 
That Followed Franklin: Cyrus Curtis, 
because it has “what the average boy 
needs, encouragement to undertake and 
make a success of the thing for which he 
is best suited.” Ada Moore, Wakefield, 
Mass., calls My Garden of Memory, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, the most interest- 
ing autobiography she ever read, espe- 
cially for Mrs. Wiggin’s childhood expe- 
rience with Charles Dickens and her 
struggles to get a good education. Peggy 
Forrest, Washington, Pa., “bubbles over 
with enthusiasm” for The Education of a 
Princess, by Grand Duchess Marie of 
Russia, saying “Won’t you please pass 
the word along about this different 
biography, for I want other girls to meet 
the Duchess, too?” Eva Woodard, Mo- 
desto, Calif., speaks for With Malice To- 
ward None, by Honore Willsie Morrow: 
“IT would advise anyone who wanted to 
know more about Lincoln’s home life and 
how he met and handled his many prob- 
lems, to read this.” Another Lincoln life 
recommended is Elbridge S. Brooks’ 
True Story of Abraham Lincoln, while 
Virginia Garland, Wakefield, Mass.—who 
also sends a good idea for our book club 
leaflet-—speaks strongly in favor of He 
Knew Lincoln, the Billy Brown stories of 
Ida Tarbell, eyewitness tales; Abraham 
Lincoln, by Calista McCabe, was also 
suggested as “a practical book that would 
inspire the laziest person in the world.” 


Florence Nightingale’s life by two other 
authors has already been praised; the 
third to be recommended is The Last 
Commander; Florence Nightingale, by 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. Sev- 
eral readers recommended The Autobiog- 
raphy of Calvin Coolidge. Another book 
by Mrs. Morrow, Tiger! Tiger! is sug- 





MRS. BECKER MENTIONS: 


The Younger Poets, ed. by Nellie B. Sergent 
(Appleton), $2.50. 

The Art of Speaking, by Jonathan Rigdon (In- 
diana Publishing Company), $2. 

Saplings (Scholastic Publishing Company), 
$1.50. 


Litany of Washington Street, by Vachel Lind- 
say (Macmillan), $1, new edition. 

In case your bookstore does not carry these 
books, write to us giving their names and inclos- 
ing the retail price of the book listed here. We 
will see that you are supplied. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AT BRENTANO’S 
1 West 47th St. New York City 
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gested: it is the life of John B. Gough, 
the temperance reformer, and makes very 
real his struggles against his own tempta- 
tions. Sir Walter Raleigh, by John Lang, 
and In the Days of Queen Elizabeth, by 
Eva Tappan March, are recommended for 
junior readers as full of glamor and ad- 
venture, and Elizabeth Cooper’s My Lady 
of the Chinese Courtyard as an unusual 
opportunity to share the life of high-class 
Chinese gentlewomen. 

American home life of yesterday as 
described in Harriet Connor’s Grand- 
mother Brown’s Hundred Years, and of 
today in Cornelia Stratton Parker’s An 
American Idyl bring enthusiastic praise 
from readers, who also recommend The 
Story of Livingston, by John Lang; 
Roadside Meetings, by Hamlin Garland, 
a blend of autobiography with memories 
of famous authors; The Conqueror, Ger- 
trude Atherton’s novelized but authentic 
life of Alexander Hamilton; ] Am a 
Woman—and a Jew, recommended as 
giving “an entirely different light on 
Jewish life and customs from that usu- 
ally held by American people.” 

I have room for but a few brief sug- 
gestions among new books. The steady 
demand for works on declamation or de- 
bate makes me mention The Art of 
Speaking, by Jonathan Rigdon, president 
emeritus of Central Normal College, Dan- 
ville, Indiana, a practical manual for stu- 
dents, clubwomen, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, salesmen, preachers, or law stu- 
dents. The Younger Poets, an anthology 
of high school verse edited by Nellie B. 
Sergent, will have further mention, but 
I must tell you what I have been doing 
with this and with our own admirable 
book, Saplings, the result of the great 
annual competitions conducted by the 
Scholastic in verse and prose. In a lec- 
ture course that I give every year in sev- 
eral cities ‘one day is devoted to an 
annual review of poetry; this year I hit 
upon the idea of devoting the day to read- 
ing from these two books, making the re- 
view one of high school poetry altogether. 
I must tell clubwomen and lecturers in 
general that it was one of the most un- 
expected of successes; everyone listened 
with genuine interest and “wished there 
was more”. Perhaps you who are read- 
ing this had a poem read aloud that 
morning, for I used several by Scholastic 
poets. Speaking of poets, and remember- 
ing as we all do the heavy loss we have 
sustained in the death of Vachel Lind- 
say, do not forget that he placed high 
value on his Litany of Washington Street, 
a book in which his noble ideals for his 
native land are expressed with his own 
fire and feeling. His own special con- 
tribution to the Washington Bicentennial 
was to have been, not a new book, but a 
reissue at one-third the original price, of 
this one; the Macmillan Company is 
bringing it out, and I hope you read it. 
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How Wars Happen 


National Practices and Professions Still Contradict Each Other 


WHE Japanese invasion of Manchuria 

last fall and the fierce fighting 
around Shanghai early this year took the 
world more or less by surprise. Students 
of world affairs and modern war had 
been expecting something of the kind for 
a long time. When I wrote a book called 
The Origin of the Next War six years 
ago, it was already possible to place a 
ted dot on the map at the very spot where 
war broke out last fall. 

But specialists in the grim realities of 
modern international life are few, and it 
is hard for them to get a hearing, espe- 
cially when they have unpleasant predic- 
tions to make. The ordinary intelligent 
newspaper reader had been led to accept 
the comfortable conviction that the 
lengthy series of peace treaties which 
began with the founding of the League 
of Nations had more or less secured the 
world against the sudden outbreak of 
future wars. 

Yet here was a war breaking out in the 
old way, even if both governments kept 
up a respectable pretense by not making 
formal declarations of war. Cities were 
being bombed, fleets and armies were on 
the move, hundreds of lives were being 
lost. American warships and American 
soldiers were sent to the scene of the 
fighting to protect American lives and 
property. 

The whole thing seemed incredible. 
The “war to end war” had been fought 
through to victory only fourteen years 
before. Both China and Japan were 
members of the League of Nations, which 
was supposed to guarantee peace. In the 
Nine-Power Pact, one of the many 
treaties signed at Washington in 1922, 
all the nations concerned, including 
America, had agreed to consult one an- 
other whenever a danger to peace arose. 
The ink on the Kellogg Peace Pact, 
signed in 1928, had scarcely had time to 
dry. In that treaty almost every nation 
in the world, including the two at war, 
had agreed to work henceforward only 
“by peaceful means”. Yet in spite of all 
these documents, supposed to make war 
impossible, here was a war in full swing! 

To see how such a contradiction be- 
tween the solemn professions of the 
treaty-makers and the harsh practice of 
armies came about, we must go below 
the surface of world affairs. 

We must not take too seriously all the 


By JOHN BAKELESS 


polite things that the world’s govern- 
ments say to each other. Men at the head 
of governments do not always mean 
literally everything they say. There are 
certain things that every government in 
the world is trying to get for itself and 
its people, but about which it does not 
care to talk any more than it has to. 
Most governments, for instance, like to 
expand their territories when they can. 
Some governments, the Japanese among 
them, feel that such expansion into other 
people’s land is absolutely essential to 
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—Harding in the “‘Washington Times” 


FACT AND FICTION 


their future. This desire to rule as much 
of the earth’s surface as possible is natu- 
ral enough. It is only human to want 
more than you have. But the policy of 
expanding a country’s frontiers in the 
effort to grow bigger and bigger and big- 
ger sometimes seems rather foolish. 
Among the most prosperous and happiest 
countries in the world are some of the 
smallest—little states like Denmark, Nor- 
way, Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland. 


Sometimes, however, there is a better 
reason for the desire to expand. A good 
many modern countries have growing 
populations. As they find their home- 
lands becoming crowded, they have to 
look outside their own boundaries for 
places where their people can settle. 
They are in the same difficulty as the Old 
Woman Who Lived in a Shoe in Mother 
Goose. Like her, these countries have so 
many children, they don’t know what to 
do. It is partly because the Japanese 
islands are becoming too small for the 


total number of Japanese that the trouble 
in Manchuria broke out, as careful stu- 
dents had known for years it must some 
day break out. But there are not really 
many Japanese living in Manchuria as 
yet and probably never will be. Man. 
churia is in the north of China. It is 
cold, and the Japanese prefer a warmer 
climate. 

Then why do the Japanese want Man. 
churia at all? Why do they not let the 
Chinese alone? There are two reasons. 
When a nation’s numbers begin to grow, 
it is soon unable to feed its people on 
what they can grow at home. Its people 
pass from farming life to factories. They 
begin to manufacture factory goods to 
sell abroad in exchange for food. But soon 
they exhaust the raw materials that their 
factories must have—coal, iron, oil, 
lumber—and begin to look outside their 
own boundaries for new supplies. 

That happened to England about a 
hundred years ago. It happened to Ger- 
many somewhat later. It is happening to 
Japan now. Some day it may happen to 
our own country. 

The Japanese have been able to settle 
only a few of their people in Manchuria, 
but they know that they can find there a 
constant food supply—mainly the soya 
bean, which is an important dish on the 
Oriental dinner table; a constantly 
growing market for their goods, and raw 
materials like coal, iron, and lumber in 
large quantities. To get possession of 
these riches, they have built factories and 
railways costing millions. To protect 
these heavy investments they have by spe- 
cial—and quite legitimate—treaties with 
China, long had the right to keep a few 
thousand soldiers on Manchuria soil. 

This was necessary because the Chi- 
nese Government years ago lost all real 
control over the country. Bandits roam 
the land and neither life nor property is 
safe. Under such conditions, it has long 
been obvious that the Japanese would 
sooner or later take measures—perhaps 
peaceful, perhaps more aggressive—to 
gain peace and order for everybody and a 
secure hold on Manchuria for themselves. 
Such a control would give them a safe 
and sure supply of food and raw mate- 
rials, and a preferred position for Japa- 
nese business men selling Japanese 
goods. 


Last fall some one blew up a small sec- 
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tion of the South Manchurian railway. 
To this day no one knows who was guilty. 
Barracks filled with Chinese soldiers 
stood near the railroad and it may be that 
some of them—perhaps as a prank— 
slipped a few ordinary army hand 
grenades under the track. The prank, if 
it was one, had very serious results. The 
damage was slight, but when there is ten- 
sion such as had so long existed in Man- 
churia, it takes little to provoke a war. 

More Japanese soldiers were sent in, 
the Chinese resisted, and the result every- 
body knows. Neither side formally de- 
clared war, for that would have been too 
open a violation of the covenant of the 
League of Nations, but the fighting was 
just as real as if war had been declared 
—and the dead were just as dead. Worse 
still, the blow to those who had hoped 
that the world was feeling its way to a 
less brutal and more rational way of 
settling disputes was just as great. 

Even more serious was the failure of 
the Chinese boycott against Japanese 
goods. When the League of Nations was 
set up, great things were expected from 
this peaceful weapon. It was to be safe, 
sure, and bloodless. 

“Stop buying from a country that won't 
behave itself,” we were told. “Its busi- 


- ness men will soon suffer such losses that 


their government will have to mend its 
ways.” 

The Chinese have tried boycotting in- 
stead of fighting in the past, and have in 
some degree succeeded. But this time, 
when they tried it, the results were ex- 
actly opposite. Instead of submitting to 
the boycott at Shanghai, the Japanese 
sent an army and a fleet. Instead of end- 
ing the war, the boycott produced a new 
one. 

People now began to see a simple fact 
which they should have seen from the 
beginning. A boycott—or, as it is some- 
times called, an “economic blockade”— 
had to be enforced; and only armies and 
navies can do that. The boycott had been 
proposed as a peaceful means of securing 
satisfaction for the just demands of 
peaceful nations. But we now see the 
grave danger that at times it may be only 
a new cause of war. 

We also see the grave danger that 
where two nations are in conflict, other 
nations are likely to be dragged in. Sol- 
diers and warships of many powers had 
to be sent to Shanghai. They did not be- 
come involved in the fighting, but the 
danger was always there. 

It is one more illustration of the grave 
danger that threatens civilization. Prac- 
tically every nation of the modern world 
is more or less in Japan’s position—com- 
pelled by economic forces to expand, yet 
unable to do so without aggression upon 
other nations. We Americans have not 


reached that stage yet. We may at times 
be guilty of something very like aggres- 
sion; but our continent is enormous and 
its riches far from exhausted. Yet even 


we have interests and contacts through- 
out the world, which dragged us against 
our wills into the World War and may 
only too easily drag us into another one. 

Is there nothing we can do? A philos- 
ophy of complete despair is likely to be 
futile. It is unintelligent to let events 
blindly take their course without even an 
attempt to turn that course into the right 
direction. But this does not mean that 
we must adopt the equally futile policy of 
peace-at-any-price and under all condi- 
tions. Sometimes that attitude is just as 
dangerous as the chip-on-the-shoulder, 
jingo attitude. There have been situa- 
tions in the past in which nations had no 
choice but to fight. The Chinese seem to 
be in such a situation now. We may at 
some future time be in such a situation 
ourselves. 

When his country is in danger, it is 
clearly a citizen’s duty to lend a hand; 
but it is even more a citizen’s duty to take 
an intelligent interest in world affairs 





JOHN BAKELESS 


is a well-known magazine editor who has 
made a special study of war. He is the 
author of two books on the subject, “The 
Economic Causes of Modern Wars” and 
“The Origins of the Next War”. He has 
been Managing Editor of “The Living 
Age” and Associate Editor of “The 
Forum”, and is now lecturer in journal- 
ism at New York University. 











and prevent, if possible, such situations 
from arising at all. America was drawn 
into the World War, partly at least, be- 


cause the average American had been‘ 


stubbornly blind to the trend of world 
events for years before war broke out. 

All over the world today are “sore 
spots”, like Manchuria—places where in- 
ternational wrongs exist. The Polish Cor- 
ridor, where German and Pole come into 
conflict, is one. Bessarabia, the district 
disputed by Russia and Rumania, is an- 
other. Macedonia is another. When the 
pressure of economic forces—population, 
colonies, markets, raw materials—arises, 
it is in these spots that the trouble starts. 
Intelligence, genuine patriotism, even 
self-interest demand that we try to learn 
the truth about these dangerous parts of 
the world we live in; try to right the 
intolerable wrongs that exist in some of 
them, while there is still time for a peace- 
ful solution; try to find out what inter- 
national justice requires; try through 
justice to eliminate the causes of war. 

Only international justice can bring 
international peace; and only hard study, 
careful thought, wide knowledge, and 
honest effort can remove the “sore spots”, 
give every nation its rightful economic 
due, and introduce the law of justice in- 
stead of the reign of force. It is because 
nations still feel in their hearts that they 
must fight for what they want, that ar- 
mies and navies are still kept up, in spite 
of all the peace treaties. 
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Tue Unitep States 1n Wortp Arrairs, 1931, 
by Walter Lippmann in collaboration with 
William O. Scroggs. Harper & Brothers. 
If you want a first-hand summary of the im- 

portant things that have been happening dur- 

ing the past year in American foreign rela- 
tions, you cannot do better than read this 
book, the first of an annual series planned by 
the Council on Foreign Relations. It covers 
the Moratorium, the deepening of the world 
depression, the British Gold Standard, the 
decline of fgreign trade, and many other eco- 
nomic trends. The Manchurian outbreak is 
included, but of course not the Shanghai sit- 
uation. While the book is marked by Mr. 

Lippmann’s special point of view, that the 

United States has changed its international 

front and must inevitably revise its attitude 

toward tariffs, the war debts, and reparations, 
= facts are set forth clearly and without 
jas. 


Rapro City: Curturat Center? by Freder- 
ick Lewis Allen, Harpers, April. 

The author of Only Yesterday tells the 
whole story to date of the building develop- 
ment which seems most likely to typify cur- 
rent popular tastes: a monument to misled 
idealism, to the implacable dollar, and to an 
overabundance of good things. 


Grant Berore Appomattox (Notes of a 
Confederate Bishop), by the Right Rever- 
end Henry C. Lay, Atlantic Monthly, 
March. 


These notes are an example of what an 
exciting, absorbing study history is when 
caught at the source, before it has been cut, 
dried, and packed for the market. These 
random notes of a clergyman give a resound- 
ing portrayal of the Civil War, not as a matter 
of issues, dates, battles, and generals, but as 
a matter of people and passions. Incidentally, 
there are some curious contrasts between the 
status of a clergyman of those times and these. 
And to show how little the world has changed, 
the writer uses the same phrases in use today: 
“He was anxious to conduct this war in ac- 
cord with the highest principles of humanity.” 


Wild Brother 


(Continued from page 11) 








Brother builds is of green leaves and 
green mosses—a great globe of greenery. 
I remember strolling into the wilds so 
early one morning that the whole world 
was fragrant with the mystic sweetness 
exhaled by the summer night. By the 
time I had reached Buck Ridge, day had 
come, all pearly, cool, child-eyed. 

A sound in the bushes brought me to a 
stop. A moment later, a big gray fox 
squirrel, looking strangely dry and fluffy 
amid the wet bushes, ran down a fallen 
pine log, crossed a little space of sand, 
and then swiftly climbed a stalwart black 
gum which stood on the edge of a wild 
watercourse. Watching the squirrel, I 
saw him enter his summer-house—a 
magic sphere of leaves, woven with super- 
human skill, and tied to a cluster of little 
branches with superhuman, deft, calcula- 
tion. Unconscious of being watched, the 
maker of this wondrous dwelling, sus- 
pended between earth and sky, sidled 
gracefully through its soft, invisible por- 
tal and was seen no more. 





HE forming of public opinion and 

the necessary energizing of it to 
cause people to seek improvement in the 
life of the Nation are, to a large measure, 
due to the influence of newspapers and 
periodicals. Even in the ordinary routine 
of our everyday life in this huge country 
of many millions, we must know what is 
going on about us, must realize what 
other people are doing and thinking, or 
we cannot act, codperate, or live intelli- 
gently and happily. 

In the United States there are approxi- 
mately 2,000 daily newspapers, 13,000 
weeklies, and between 4,000 and 5,000 
monthly periodicals. How important, 
then, it is that the information contained 
in these mediums should be clear, accu- 
rate, and reliable! How necessary it is 
that they have the courage of their con- 
victions and be fearless in telling the 
truth! Consider how intrenched corrupt 
officials and destructive institutions would 
become if truthful criticism of the gov- 
ernment were legally repressed! Tyrants, 
the narrow-minded, and exploiters of the 
people have railed against the press, and 
freedom of the press in particular. 

It seems that English principles of per- 
sonal liberty developed in the New World 
more quickly than in the Old. In Eng- 
land, as late as 1812, editors were im- 
prisoned and even transported beyond 
the seas to penal servitude for simple 
comments on and criticisms of the gov- 
ernment. In four years, ninety-four jour- 
nalists were punished for so-called libel- 
ous utterances. Two were condemned to 
a year’s imprisonment for saying that a 
rival had exaggerated somewhat in stat- 
ing that the Prince of Wales was a “sec- 
ond Adonis”! In 1735, a great advance 
in the progress of democracy was made in 
America when the acquittal of Peter 
Zenger, in a trial for libel, laid the corner- 
stone in the building of a free press, a 
press unafraid to criticize the govern- 
ment and courageous in exposing malad- 
ministration and corruption. 

This trial, which Gouverneur Morris 
called “the germ of American freedom, 
the morning star of that liberty which 
subsequently revolutionized America,” 
came about as follows: William Cosby, a 
headstrong, money-seeking man, had been 
appointed by the English Crown Gover- 
nor of New York, but delayed for over 
a year coming to this country to assume 
his duties. In the meantime Rip Van Dam 
had been acting as governor and had 
naturally received the pay that went 
therewith. Cosby, trying to recover one- 
half of this, sued Van Dam. Much bit- 
terness ensued, with the common people, 
on the whole, taking Van Dam’s side. 
Cosby went to extremes to win his case, 
even to remove court officials unfavorable 
to him and committing many other arbi- 
trary illegal acts. Peter Zenger, in his 
New-York Weekly Journal, championed 
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Mr. Zenger. 


Neert the following in your next, 
and you'll odlige your Friend, 
CATO 


Mira *temperum felicitas ubi fentiri 718 
velis, G que fentias dicere licit. 
Tacit, 


HE Liberty of the Pres 
if a Subject of the great- 
eft Importance, and in 
which every Individual 
is as much concern’d as 

he‘is in any other Part of Liberty : 
therefore it will not be improper to 
communicare to the Publick the Senti- 
ments of a late excellent Writer upon 
this Poin, fich ts the Elezance and 
Perfpicuny of his Writings, fich the 
inimitable Force of his Reafoninz, that 
it will be dificaule to fay any Thing 
new that he has not faid, or not to 
fay that much worfe which he has 
faid. 

There are two Sorts of Monarchies, 
an abfolute and a limited onc, In the 
firft, the Liberty of the Prefs can never 
be maintaisied,” it is inconfifient with 
it ; for what abfolute Monarch would 
fuffer any Subj: to animaidvert 
on his Aétions, when it is in his Pow- 
er to declare the Crime, and to nomt- 
nate the Punithment> This would 
make it very danzerous to exerci fe fuch 
a Liberty. Befides the Objet azaint 
which thofe’ Pens anuft be directed, is 





their Sovereign, the fole fupream Ma- 
giftrste ; for there being no Law in 
thofe Monarchies, but the Will of the 
Prince, it makes it neceflary for his 
Minifters to confult his. Pleafure, be- 
fore any Thinz can be undertaken : 
He is therefore properly chargcable 
with the Grievances af his Subjeéts, 
and what the Minifter there aéts being 
in Obedience to rhe Prince, he ought 
not to incur the Hatred of the People; 
for it would be hard to impute that to 
him for a Crime, which is the Fruit of 
his Allegiance, and for refufing which 
he might incur the Penalties of Trea- 
fon. Befides, in an abfolute Monar- 
chy, the Will of the Prince being the 
Law, Liberty of the Prefs to complain 
of Grievances would be complaining 
azainft the Law, and the Conftitution, 
to which they have fubmitted, or have 
been obliged to fubmir; and therefore, 
in one Senfe, may be faid to deferve 
Punifhment, So that under an abfo- 
lute Monarchy, I fay, fuch a Liberty 
is inconfiftent with the Conftitution, 
havinz no proper Subject in Pol:tics, 
on which it might be exercis'd, and if 
exercis'd Would incur a certairPenalty. 
But in a limited Monarchy, as Eng- 
land is, our Laws are known, fixed, 
and eflablithed, They arc the ftre'ehe 
Rule and fureGuide to dire@ the Kjng, 
the Minifters, and other his Subjects : 
And thercforé an Offence againit the 
Laws is fuch an Offence againft the 
Conftitution as ought to receive a pro 
per adeq sate Punifhment ; the levers 
Conftil 








First page of an issue of Peter Zenger’s New-York Weekly Journal, in which the British 
Monarchy is criticized for restrictions on the Press. 


Van Dam and made charges of corruption 
against the governor and his friends. 

So enraged did the administration be- 
come that certain numbers of the Journal 
in which these articles appeared were 
ordered “to be burned by the hands of 
the common hangman”, and soon after, 
Zenger himself was seized and impris- 
oned for libel. The word libel may need 
some explanation. Slander, a more famil- 
iar term, and libel are somewhat similar. 
Slander is uttering by word of mouth a 
malicious untruth with the intention of 


doing injury to a person or persons. 
Libel is doing the same in writing or in 
print. Generally speaking, the iatter con- 
sists of printing an article known to be 
false or for which the writer has no proof, 
for the purpose of working harm or in- 
jury. 

By virtue of his office, Governor Cosby 
made it impossible for the two local 
lawyers who had volunteered to defend 
Zengér, to appear in court for the latter. 
Secretly, however, they prepared the case 

(Continued on page 34) 
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OW do you know when a thing, any- 

thing, has rhythm? For that matter, 
how do you know when a thing is without 
rhythm? Stop some one on the street and 
ask him these questions. If he is not too 
surprised to answer, he will probably 
mutter something about regularity or 
repetition. Unless he is an 
artist, such as a musician 
working consciously with 
rhythm, he will certainly 
have to search for an an- 
swer. Yet, as was argued 
in these pages previously, 
we all have rhythm, which 
is to say that the human 
animal— and many sub- 
human animals—possess in 
differing degrees, a capac- 
ity called sense of rhythm. 
It operates whether one is 
conscious of it or not; if it 
suddenly ceased to operate, 
the human animal would 
be in a bad way. 

Human senses can usu- 
ally be located in a sense- 
organ. But there is no 
sense-organ for rhythm 
comparable to the eye for 
sight or the ear for hear- 
ing. Instead there are sev- 
eral; that is, the other 
senses serve for rhythm. 
Eyes and ears detect 
rhythm most frequently; 
the sense of touch and the 
muscular or_ kinesthetic 
sense which directs move- 
ments, are likewise regis- 
ters of it. Consider the sim- 
ple habit of walking. Sight 
and hearing, the touch of 
the feet on the ground, and 
above all the delicate mus- 
cular adjustments involved, 
all function rhythmically. 
If this interplay of rhythms 
is disturbed, one is in im- 
minent danger of falling on 
one’s face, as a child does 
when it is learning to walk. 
A great part of the child’s 
problem in learning to 
walk, is learning rhythmic 
coordination. 

he man in the street 
who replies that he knows 
rhythm by its repetition, 
knows the most fundamental thing about 
it. The simplest discoverable form is 
mere monotonous regularity, evident in 
such familiar examples as the tick of a 
clock. Although not only sounds, but 
light and other substances may be rhyth- 
mic, it is the sound-rhythms which mainly 
engage our interest here because they are 
most closely related to movement-rhythms 
like dancing. 

In sound-rhythms, then, the first step 
beyond monotonous regularity is the in- 


What Rhythm Is 


By MARY JO SHELLY: 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


troduction of an accent, a stronger beat— 
usually the first—which comes at stated 
intervals and groups the beats into units. 
This regular, accented kind of rhythm is 
called “time” or primary rhythm to dis- 
tinguish it from more complex kinds. 
Listen to a waltz, disregarding the tune 





RHYTHM IN NATURE 


Whirlpool at Naruto, after an old Japanese print by Hiroshige. 


(Courtesy Shima Art Company, New York) 


altogether and paying attention only to 
the primary rhythm. It is “ONE-two- 
three, ONE-two-three”, three identical 
beats with the first accented. In dancing, 
especially social dancing, the step must 
fit the primary rhythm; that is, the first 
and strongest step must coincide with 
the musical accent. Otherwise the dancer 
finds himself hopelessly out of time. 
Rhythm goes beyond this primary 
stage by dividing beats into fractions like 
halves or thirds, or by combining them 


into longer beats. Say to yourself, “John, 
Johnny, Jonathan, John”. The first beat 
is left intact, the second divides in two, 
the third into three, and the last matches 
the first. All rhythms are built the same 
way. Compare, “This is the forest prime- 
val, the murmuring pines and the hem- 
locks” — with the song 
“Yankee Doodle”. The pri- 
mary rhythm of the two 
differs only in that the 
poetry falls into units of 
three beats marked off by 
an accent, while the song 
unit is a two beat. The three 
beat is triple time; the 
two beat, duple time. All 
rhythms are either duple or 
triple or a combination of 
these. 

Regular beats marked off 
by an accent into duple or 
triple units, and divided or 
combined in countless ways 
to form sound-patterns, tell 
just about the whole story 
of what rhythm is. With 
these guides, any musical 
rhythm can be analyzed, 
and these constitute the 
foundation principles for 
dancing. The tune or mel- 
ody of music, and the com- 
bination. of tunes or mu- 
sical harmony, come after 
rhythm. It is mainly the 
syncopated rhythm of pop- 
ular dance music which 
makes it interesting; its 
tunes are likely to be stu- 
pid. Social and tap dancing 
fascinate people because 
they express, not the tune 
at all, but the rhythm of 
music. Folk dancing di- 
rectly expresses people's 
interest in rhythm, and 
modern interpretative or 
creative dance takes rhythm 
as its point of reference. 
One may dance to the beat- 
ing of a drum which en- 
tirely lacks melody or har- 
mony, with as much zest as 
to a whole orchestra. 

In fact, the first primitive 
dancing had not even a 
drum for accompaniment. 
The sound of feet striking 
the ground probably instituted the idea 
of making a drum. Dance came before 
music; it was the inspiration of music. 
And the human sense of rhythm came 
before either one. The first dancer may 
well have been a savage sitting under a 
tree in a rain storm, and hearing the 
drops pattering on the leaves. The sound 
satisfied some feeling deep within him- 
self, and to express his satisfaction, he 
began making movements corresponding 

(Continued on page 24) 
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A Literary-Historical Map of the Mediterranean World 


Prepared by MABEL A. BESSEY and DORA TAMLER 


ECOUNTING his experiences in a flight 
over six continents, an aviator lately 
exclaimed— 


“Sindbad, tied to a roc’s foot, flew over no 
stranger sights than I. Along far sky-lanes I 
sped, along new paths which aviation blazes 
over the world. Seas, islands, states, repub- 
lics, old pagan kingdoms of wealth and power 
—they all slid under me. A glittering city 
of golden domes, a desert with palm-fringed 
oases, camel herds, temples and ruins—In 
twenty-six years, Marco Polo made less mile- 
age than I in a few weeks. Wings!” 

Whether by plane or tranquil steamer, 
however, the old enchantment holds. One 
has but to enter the Mediterranean World 
and one comes upon a region where time is 


not—a region of sunshine and flowers, of 
palms and pomegranates, of vineyards and 
orchards. One is willing to believe that the 
fringes of the “Great Sea”, stretching from 
Gibraltar—“the famed rock, which Hercules 
and Goth and Moor bequeathed”—to the 
Syrian coast, were, centuries ago, the con- 
fines of the known world. 

The Mediterranean touches portions of 
three continents—Southern Europe, Asia 
Minor, and Northern Africa. It encircles 
islands famous in history and in literature: 
Sardinia, Corsica, Sicily, the Ionian Islands, 
Malta, Cyprus, Crete, and the Islands of the 
Archipelago. In these countries, which sur- 
round this great body of water, golden tales 


of the world’s civilization and culture live 
forever. 


Students desiring to enter the Mediter- 
ranean Tour prize contest (see inside front 
cover) will find this map of special value. 


KEY TO THE MAP 


SPAIN 


Fair land; of chivalry the old domain 
Land of the vine and olive; lovely Spain 
Abencerrage, by Felicia D. Hemans. 

1. “The Cid defeated the Moors here’’—The Cid, 
Spanish epic poem. 

2. The Basque Country—Basquerie, by Eleanor Mer- 
cein; The Book of Bette, by Eleanor Mercein; Basque 
People, by Dorothy Canfield. 

3. “‘Love light of Spain—Hurrah! 

Death light of Africa! 
Don John of Austria is riding to the sea!” 
Lepanto, by G. K. Chesterton. 
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4. “Of the dreadful Adventure of the Windmills”— 
Don Quixote dela Mancha, by Cervantes. 

5. ““Long years ago in old Madrid’’—from the song 
“In Old Madrid”, by Trotére and Bingham. 

6. A Golden Arrow shot this way—from The Arrow 
of Gold, by Joseph Conrad. 

7. The Man with the Three-Cornered Hat—from 
The Three-Cornered Hat, by Pedro de Alarcon. 

8. Young loves of Don Juan—Don Juan, by Lord 
Byron; also the opera, Don Juan, by Mozart. 

9. An American finds a Moorish palace—Tales of 
the Alhambra, by Washington Irving. 

10. Gay City of Bullfights, of Carmen, and of a cer- 
tain Barber—Seville. The opera, Carmen, by Bizet; 
and The Barber of Seville, by Rossini. 


FRANCE 


A name like a star, a name of light 
I give you, France! —Henry Van Dyke. 
ll. Sentimental Journey—A Sentimental Journey, by 
Laurence Sterne. 
12. Here Cyrano fought 
Bergerac, by Edmond Rostand. 
13. “Sur le pont d’ Avignon, 
L’on y danse tout en rond’’—The ancient town 
: Avignon whére happened the story of Aucassin and 
Nicolette, 
14. Carcassonne—“‘One sees it dimly from a height”— 
Carcassonne, by Gustave Nadaud. 
15. The Count of Monte Cristo escaped near here— 
The Count of Monte Cristo, by Alexander Dumas. 
Ps The Little Corporal, 1769—Napoleon, by Emil 
Ui wig. 


and loved—Cyrano de 














my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, “‘Italy”’. 
De Gustibus, by Robert Browning. 

17. Christoforo Colombo—“‘Behind him lay the gray 
Azores”—Columbus, by Joaquin Miller; Twelve Against 
the Gods, by William Bolitho. 

18. Inferno—Divine Comedy, by Daate. 

19. Shylock’s city—Merchant of Venice, by William 
Shakespeare; Othello, the Moor of Venice, by William 
Shakespeare. 

20. “Eldest child of Liberty”—‘“On the Extinction 
of the Venetian Republic’, by William Wordsworth. 

21. “‘Taddeo Gaddi built me”—‘‘The Old Bridge of 
Florence”, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

22. “The dust of the lark that Shelley heard’’— 
““Shelley’s Skylark: The Neighborhood of Leghorn: 
March, 1887", by Thomas Hardy. 

23. The Home of the Medici—Romola, by George 
Eliot, and The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci, by 
Dmitri Merejkowski. 

24. “Little brother donkey’’—a familiar figure in the 
hill country around Florence. 

25. The Eternal City—Quo Vadis, by Sienkiewicz; 
The Marble Faun, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; The Leys 
of Ancient Rome, by T. B. Macaulay; Julius Cesar, 
by William Shakespeare; Rienzi, The Last of the 
Roman Tribunes, by Bulwer-Lytton; Nero, by Stephen 
Phillips; Andivius Hedulio, by Edward Lucas White. 

26. Pinocchio—Pinocchio, by Carlo Lorenzini (*C. 
Collodi”). 

27. “The hour is come!""—The Last Days of Pompeii, 
by Bulwer-Lytton. 


28. “The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 

The waves are dancing fast and bright... . 
—‘Stanzas Written in Dejection near Naples”, 
by Shelley. 

29. Otranto—The Castle of Otranto, by Horace Wal- 
pole. 

30. Scylla—‘‘Scylla and Charybdis’’ were, according 
to the Greeks, fabulous monsters who took toll of 
many ships—described by Homer and by Virgil. 

31. Atri—‘*The Bell of Atri’’ from Tales of a Way- 
side Inn, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


GREECE 


Her citizens, imperial spirits, 
Rule the present from the past, 
On all this world of men inherits 
Their seal is set. 
beginning of a 


—Shelley 
long flight—The Winged 
Horse, by Auslander and Hill. 


32. The 


33. Athens—The Immortal Marriage, by Gertrude 
Atherton; A Day in Old Athens, by William Stearns 
Davis; “Ode on a Grecian Urn”, by John Keats; 
Timon of Athens, by William Shakespeare. 

34. Here the suitors were slaughtered—The Odyssey, 
by Homer; Ulysses, by Stephen Phillips. 

35. “The isles of Greece! The isles of Greece!"*— 
from the poem by that name by Lord Byron. 

36. The labyrinth of the Minotaur—an ancient myth 
associated with the island of Crete. 

37. Samothrace—‘‘That calm the years cannot deface 

Thou Victory of Samothrace!"’ 
—The Winged Victory, by Bliss Carman. 
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38. Leander, Lord Byron, and Dick Halliburton swam 
the Hellespont from here—The Glorious Adventure, by 
Richard Hallibarton, 


ASIA MINOR 


Like some weird ¢ircus, black and gold and blue; 

Dwarfs, eunuchs, caliphs, houris, and a crew 

Chanting in wild, exotic minstrelsy— 
—Scheherezade, by Vincent Starrett. 

39. Jason goes to seek the Golden Fleece—The Argo- 
nauts; The Golden Fleece and the Heroes Who Lived 
before Achilles, by Padraic Colum. 

40. March of the Ten Thousand—Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis. 

41. Extra! Helen held captive on the ringing plains 
of windy Troy—The Private Life of Helen of Troy, by 
John Erskine, built on The Iliad and The Odyssey of 
Homer. 

42. The Trojan Horse—the device by which Troy 
was captured as told in Homer's Jliad. 


43. Mourning becomes Electra—Eugene O'Neill 
adapts to modern times the classic story of Agamem- 
nen’s daughter. 

44. Marco Polo’s caravan returns from China—The 


Travels of Marco, Polo; Messer Marco Polo, by Donn 
Byrne; Marco Millions, by Eugene O'Neill. 

45. The forty thieves—The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment. 

46. The land of milk and honey—‘‘And thou hast 
given them this land, which thou didst swear to their 
fathers to give them, a land flowing with milk ‘and 
honey.”” Jeremiah XXXii; 22. 

17. The Man Nobody Knows, by Bruce Barton. 


48. Jerusalem—*“‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunning.’’ Psalm CXXXVii; 5. 
Ben Hur, by Lew Wallace; The Talisman, by Walter 
Scott. 


and found Mary 


manger. 


49. “‘And they came with haste, 
and Joseph and the babe lying in a 
Luke II; 16. 

50. Revolt in the Desert, by T. E. Lawrence. 


AFRICA 


Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll” down their golden sand 
—Missionary Hymn 

51. Alexandria, home of Thais—Thais, by Anatole 
France. 

52. Cleopatra—Antony and Cleopatra, by William 
Shakespeare; Cesar and Cleopatra, by George Bernard 
Shaw. 

53. Beau Geste and Beau Sabreur have some exciting 
adventures—Beau Geste; Beau Sabreur, by Percival 
Wren. 

54. “Happy, alas too happy, if = the Trojans had 
never touched my shores, . . Virgil’s Aeneid Book 
IV—Dido’s lament Queen Dido's Treasure, by Ada H. 
Glanville. 

55. Here Abd-el-Krim and his Riffians fought against 
Spain and France, 1926-1927. 

The Sea: Thou who didst waken from his summer 

dreams 
The blue Mediterranean. . 
—Ode to the West Wind, by Shelley. 

56. Mare Nostrum—Mare Nostrum, by Blasco Ibanez. 

57. “It’s a warm wind, the west wind, full of birds’ 
cries. .” “The West Wind’, by John Masefield. 

58. The Sea Hawk, by Rafael "Sabatini. 

59. Malta—Ancient stronghold of the 
Jerusalem. 

60. Slave hunting expedition in the 19th century— 
The Man-of-War; What She Has Done and What She 
ls Doing, by Commander E. Hamilton Currey. 

“Dipping through the tropics by the palm green 
shores... ." “Cargoes’’, by John Masefield. 

62. Ben Hur’s Trireme—Ben Hur, by Lew Wallace. 


Knights of 


RUSSIA AND THE BALKANS 


63. History of the Russian Revolution, by 
Trotsky ; The Mother, by Maxim Gorky. 

64. “There were three gypsies a-come to my door’— 
traditional gypsy song; The Story of the Gypsies, by 
Konrad Bercovici. 


Leon 
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with it—tapping his foot or clapping his 
hands. His impulse to move to rhythm 
started something which has persisted 
for centuries and is likely to persist as 
long as man does. We consider tap 
dancing an innovation of the modern 
age, but the first tap dancer was unques- 
tionably a savage. 

A long history lies between the dancing 
savage and ourselves, and demands tell- 
ing by itself. Meanwhile, to appreciate 
that history, one need only adopt the 
savage method of translating into move- 
ment the satisfaction one feels in the 
rhythms on every hand. 





PEOPLE in 


GIDDAP! 
NE of the darker horses in the 


Democratic presidential free-for-all 
is Melvin Alvah Traylor, Kentucky 
farm boy, Texas politician, and Illinois 
banker. He saw his first train when he 
was 17, and rode it 
from Columbia, Ky., 
to Hillsboro, Tex., 
where he clerked in a 
grocery, studied law, 
and held offices, until 
he turned his mind to 
banking. He was a 
bank president when 
he was thirty and, 
when he was forty- 
seven, he was presi- 
dent of Chicago’s fa- 
mous First National. 
Now patriots of three States are form- 
ing Traylor-for-President clubs. 

Aside from his political and financial 
career, he has attracted attention by 
criticizing Wall Street practices and by 
forecasting the fizzle of October, 1929. 
Last month he lectured a Kentucky leg- 
islature and advocated a sales tax. As a 
friend, and as a close parallel, of Owen 
D. Young, he stands an excellent chance 
to obtain the political support that Young 
apparently disdains. The combination of 
log-cabin tradition and financial prestige 
make him a candidate hard to resist. 

His essential philosophy is typified in 
the remark, “What we need most of all 
is to abandon the struggle to keep up 
with the Joneses and to discover the true 
purpose of living. ...” Industry and 
thrift he considers paramount in this 
quest. At least they seem to have worked 
out well for him. His friendly personal- 
ity has also been a decided factor in his 
favor. On issues of national administra- 
tion he is not specific, as a rule, al- 
though his knowledge of economics and 
finance is assumed to equip him well for 
the office of the President. He favors 
States’ rights. 














DRAMA LOVER 


ASHINGTON reporters fondly re- 

fer to the lower body of Congress 
as the Monkey House. One of the most 
distinguished members of the House of 
Representatives is Dr. William Sirovich, 
the gentleman from 
New York City, a 
physician, a former 
playwright and now 
an avenging angel. It 
is Dr. Sirovich’s con- 
tention that drama 
critics of practically 
every newspaper in 
the country have 
ruined the theater 
business by printing 
unfavorable reviews 
of worthy produc- 
tions, and last month he started a Con- 
gressional investigation of what he be- 
lieves is a critic racket. His own play, 
“The Schemers”, written in 1924, was 








the NEWS 


supposed to be an exposé of con. 
nivance among critics to ruin good plays. 
“The Schemers” closed immediately, but 
Sirovich made a hot speech comparing 
it to the literary crusades of Dickens, 
Voltaire, and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Making hot speeches is one of his best 
tricks. 


He was born in York, Pa., and rose via 
the Horatio Alger route. He practices 
medicine on New York’s East Side, where 
he is hailed as a “great statesman, 
sociologist, banker, surgeon, and _play- 
wright”. He also wrote a play called 
“The Banking Racket”, which was never 
produced. Sirovich is small, well-dressed, 
gray-haired, energetic, fifty, and un- 
married. 


In Congress, he helped to kill the 
Vestal copyright bill, which was to put 
American copyright law on an interna- 
tional basis. He is now preparing a 
copyright bill of his own. 


What makes him most bitter is the al- 
leged practice of reviewers of condemn- 
ing a play without seeing more than the 
first act. In defense of this habit, George 
Jean Nathan, theater critic of Judge, is 
quoted as having said, “l need only one 
look at an ash can to know it is an ash 
can.” 


PRESIDENT 
ILTON C. POTTER, superintendent 


of schools of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
was elected president of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association at its recent conven- 
tion in Washington. 
When he completes 
his present three-year 
term at Milwaukee in 
1934, he will have a 
record of twenty 
years of continuous 
service in that city. 
His successful tenure 
of office is the result 
of dealing frankly 
with all comers, and 
a training which 
~ volved graduating 
from Albion College in 1895, taking an 
M.A. at the University of Chicago in 
1905, and receiving a Litt.D. from the 
University of Denver in 1915. He 
served as principal in Oak Park, Illinois, 
and in Superior, Wisconsin; and he 
served as superintendent in Idaho 
Springs, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo, 
Colorado, up to 1912. Immediately be- 
fore going to Milwaukee, he served two 
years as superintendent in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. Other presidencies he has held 
include those of the Educational Depart- 
ment of Rotary International, of the Mil- 
waukee Rotary Club, and of the national 
organization of Professional Men’s Clubs. 
He was born in Allegan County, Michi- 
gan, and started out by teaching school. 
Besides all the work he has to do, he 
spends a lot of time reading and quot- 
ing the classics, of which he is a sincere 
and devoted student. 
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The New Tax Bill 


HIEF interest in Congress for many 
weeks has centered around the new 
tax bill, originally designed to raise $1,- 
096,000,000 in new revenue. The bill and 
its occasion were unusual in several re- 
spects. It was the first real test of whether 
the Nation was prepared to balance its 
budget even in periods of hard times. It 
was the first big boost in federal taxation 
since the World War. Furthermore, it 
was the first time that the manufacturers’ 
sales tax, carrying in this instance a levy 
of 2.25 per cent as proposed, had been 
presented with a powerful force behind 
it. The sales tax item of the new tax bill 
would bring in 595 millions, it was esti- 
mated, or about half the total sum antici- 
pated from the completed measure. 

The Hoover Administration has been 
committed from the outset to preserving 
the federal credit by balancing the 
budget, and it accepted the new tax bill 
in its general form as reported out from 
the Democratic House Ways and Means 
Committee. Back in the fall, Andrew W. 
Mellon, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
presented estimates to Congress of the 
coming national deficit, with proposals 
for tax increases to meet them. As 
months passed, the estimated deficit in- 
creased, and this time Ogden L. Mills, the 
new Secretary of the Treasury, appeared 
to explain them and to increase upward 
the proposals for higher taxes. The first 
returns from the quarterly income taxes 
of March 15 indicate that less than half 
the revenue received from this source in 
1928 may be expected this year. 

The Democrats, of course, now control 
the House of Representatives where all 
tax matters originate, and accordingly it 
was left to the Democratic Ways and 
Means Committee, under Representative 
Charles R. Crisp of Georgia, the acting 
chairman, to determine whether the 
Treasury’s tax proposals should be ac- 
cepted or rejected. For almost six 
months, behind closed doors, the commit- 
tee debated. This was the situation they 
faced: the fiscal year that ended June 30, 
1931, closed with a deficit of $900,000,- 
000; the present year threatened a deficit 
of as much as $2,500,000,000; the pros- 
pective deficit of 1933 would be around 
$1,700,000,000. 

Under these conditions the House com- 
mittee—with apparent reluctance—came 
to the conclusion that the only way to 
meet the problem was through the drastic 
proposal of a manufacturers’ sales tax; 
in other words a tax on a variety of manu- 
factured articles similar to that which 
has been imposed on tobacco since 1867. 
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—Talburt in the Washington Daily News 


HELP! HELP! 


The tax would be apportioned differently 
for different industries, but in general a 
manufacturer would find himself paying 
specified taxes to the Government on the 
finished commodity in proportion to the 
amount of individual units sold. The 
Ways and Means Committee tax bill in- 
corporated the new sales tax proposal, 
which had not been included in the origi- 
nal Treasury recommendations, but in 
other minor matters followed many of 
the Mellon-Mills suggestions such as in- 
creases in inheritance, gift, income and 
corporation taxes and the like. 

It should be understood that the bill as 
finally presented to Congress did not 
fully balance the budget, even though its 
opponents at the time called it too dras- 
tic. A little arithmetic shows what the 
committee proposed to do. The coming 
deficit was first estimated at about $1.- 
738,000,000. The committee proposed 
that the new tax bill should increase 
revenue by $1,096,000,000; it also pro- 
posed new economies to trim off another 
$125,000,000; and it suggested: minor 
post office rate increases to raise an ad- 
ditional $25,000,000. This left a differ- 
ence of around 492 millions of dollars, 
which was just about the sum required 
for the Government’s annual debt reduc- 
tion. The committee tax measure, in other 
words, proposed to balance the budget, 
except for the Nation’s normal payment 
into the sinking fund; income would be 
balanced against immediate expenditures, 
and the hope for a completely balanced 
budget, debt reduction and all, was post- 
poned to a year from now. 

The committee’s tax measure immedi- 
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By RICHARD L. STROUT 


Scholastic Washington Correspondent 


ately encountered opposition in the 
House and Senate, particularly from 
Progressive groups in connection with the 
sales tax, who asserted that it placed an 
undue burden on the necessities of the 
poor, at a time when the budget should 
either be left unbalanced, or when rich 
people should pay a larger share. A 
group of fifty Democrats in the House, 
led by Representative Doughton of North 
Carolina, revolted for the first time 
against the strong-handed leadership of 
Speaker Garner, and served notice they 
would fight the sales tax. Proponents, on 
the other hand, pointed out that the emer- 
gency sales tax provision as written would 





CHARLES R. CRISP 
Democratic Representative from Georgia, Act- 
ing Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee 


run for only two years, and insisted that 
after canvassing every other proposed 
means of raising revenue and balancing 
the budget, no feasible alternative had 
appeared. 

The subsequent course of the commit- 
tee tax measure has been turbulent, both 
in the House and the Senate. Opponents 
of the sales tax provision demanded ex- 
emption of a variety of goods from its 
effects and the consequent behind-the- 
scenes situation in Congress resembled 
the lobbying experienced when a tariff 
bill is before the body, as each separate 
nterest attempted to gain advantages. The 
original House measure, for example, ex- 
empted most staple foods, raw meats, 
agricultural products and a few other 
common necessities, but included taxes 
on canned goods. Later the sponsors of 
the measure, heeding the criticisms about 
the “poor man’s breakfast table”, put 
canned foods in the exempt list. In its 
final draft the bill showed many com- 
promises and alterations, thereby carry- 
ing out the tradition of all such measures 
introduced in the American legislature. 
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UNHEEDING 


The Old Lion Still on Top 
S FORECAST in the last issue of 


Scholastic, President Paul von Hin- 
denburg, the aged soldier-statesman, who 
is Germany’s chief bulwark against either 
a reactionary dictatorship or a commu- 
nist revolution, failed by a narrow. mar- 
gin to win reélection on the first ballot, 
but secured such a commanding lead over 
his chief opponent, Adolf Hitler, that his 
triumph in the run-off election which 
must be held April 10 under the German 
law is a virtual certainty. Both Von Hin- 
denburg and Hitler have already an- 
nounced their candidacy for the second 
election, when a mere plurality is suf- 
ficient to win. Final returns on March 
14 were: 

Von Hindenburg (Government and 
a eee 18,661,736 
Hitler (National Socialist or Fas- 
ee et ee: 11,328,571 
Thaelmann (Communist) .............. 4,971,079 
Duesterberg (Nationalist) .............. 2,517,876 
Winter (Independent) .................... 181,114 


ERE SNe AE ea Rete lo 37,660,377 

Thus Von Hindenburg came within 
168,453 of the majority of all votes cast 
necessary for election on the first ballot, 
and can fairly be said to have won a 
great moral victory. The last-minute en- 
try of Gustave Winter, a nonentity who 
ran while in jail on a minor sentence, on 
a wild platform of guaranteeing worth- 
less paper marks, may even have been 
the straw that defeated the President. 
His handful of votes, if cast for Von 
Hindenburg, would have given him a 
majority. 

The results were a distinct setback to 
both extremist parties. The Hitlerites, 
who had been claiming as high as 15 mil- 
lion votes, did make large gains over 
their total in the Reichstag election of 
1930, but clearly failed to convince the 
masses of the middle class that their vio- 
lent policies would be the salvation of 
Germany. The Communists, who had ex- 
pected a great increase, practically stood 
still. The weak showing of the Hugen- 
berg Nationalists, who aim at a restora- 
tion of the monarchy, ruined their hopes 
of being able to bargain for control with 
thé two leaders. Even if their two and a 





The Apostle of Peace 
NE by one the war-time leaders of 
Europe are dropping from the tree. 

The latest is Aristide Briand, eleven 

times Premier of France, a member of 

twenty-three French cabinets, and 
through most of the past decade the For- 
eign Minister who most typified the heal- 
ing influences of a continent that yearned 
for peace. M. Briand was, to the rest of 
the world, at least, the outstanding 

French statesman of his time, and his 

epitaph may well be the words of Sir 

Austen Chamberlain, former Foreign 

Secretary of Great Britain: “He was the 

greatest European of us all.” Until last 

January he was Foreign Minister in the 

cabinet of Pierre Laval, but increasing 

ill health as well as opposition within the 

government compelled him to resign and 

withdraw to his farm at Cocherel in Brit- 
tany. Not quite 70 years old, and some- 
what restored in health, he had recently 
returned to Paris, but his slight, stooped 
physique could not come back. The capi- 
tals of the world and the common people 
of France joined hands to mourn hin, as 
thousands passed before his coffin which 
lay in state in the Clock Hall of the For- 
eign Ministry on the Quay d’Orsay, scene 
of his great labors, and Premier André 

Tardieu, often his political opponent, 

pronounced his funeral oration. 

Aristide Briand was born at Nantes in 
1862, the son of middle-class parents. He 
studied law with distinction and entered 
political journalism as a Socialist. Like 
many other French statesmen, including 
Clemenceau, he began as a radical but 
grew more conservative as he gained in 
power. He retained, however, the respect 
of both the Left and the Right, and never 
abandoned his fundamental social ideal- 
ism. 

He first was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1902. In those years he was 
prominent as a leader of the anti-clerical 
group which opposed the state support of 
the Catholic Church. From 1906 on he 
was almost constantly in the government, 
succeeding Clemenceau as Premier in 
1909. He again became Premier shortly 
after the war broke out in 1915, and al- 
though he firmly supported the national 
defense, he was criticized by Clemenceau 
as lacking vigor, and was forced to resign 
in 1917. Recalled to the premiership in 
1921, he led the French delegation at the 
Washington Conference. He was again 
Premier during the crisis of the franc in 
1925, when Poincaré formed his National 
Union Government, with Briand as For- 
eign Minister. 

Briand’s services to peace are bound 
up with the League of Nations, of which 
he was a foremost advocate. At Geneva 








half million were added to the Hitlerites, 
the President would still have a safe mar- 
gin. Hitler ran ahead in only three out 
of 35 districts, and failed to win even in 
Bavaria and Thuringia where he was sup- 
posed strongest. 

Shortly after the election, the Prussian 
Government raided the Nazi headquar- 
ters and seized papers revealing, it is al- 
leged, a general conspiracy of the Hit- 
lerites for an armed rebellion to over- 
throw the government. 


Briand in 1925, at the height 
of his power 


he was always a dramatic and effective 
figure, with his magnificent voice and 
persuasive oratory. He was largely re- 
sponsible for the negotiation of the Lo- 
carno agreements of 1925, for the admis- 
sion of Germany to the League in 1926, 
for the withdrawal of French troops from 
the Rhineland in 1928-30. His friendship 
and collaboration with Germany’s great 
Foreign Minister, Gustav Stresemann, 
were the first real steps in the improve- 
ment of Franco-German relations. His 
name is irrevocably linked with the Pact 
of Paris, which, with Secretary Kellogg, 
he initiated in 1927. One other great 
project to which he gave himself freely 
in his last years was his proposal for a 
Pan-European Union, which is. still 
largely on paper. 

Briand’s policies of conciliation toward 
Germany were successful when the 
weather was fair, but when German 
finances grew shaky, the problem of 
world readjustment became too much for 
him. His specific achievements may not 
endure. Yet his name will be forever 
honored because he kept always an un- 
quenchable faith in the power of good 
will and in the possibilties of a peaceful 
world. 


DE VALERA AND THE OATH 


AMON DE VALERA was elected Presi- 

dent of the Council of the Irish Free State 
by the Dail Eirann at its first session after the 
recent elections. The vote was 81 to 68. Al- 
though he took the hated oath of allegiance 
to the British Crown, he declared it a mere 
formality, and announced he would move at 
once for its abolition. The De Valera Govern- 
ment also aimed to stop payments of land 
annuities to Great Britain which were agreed 
upon when the Free State was established. It 
suspended the public safety act by which the 
Cosgrave Government had maintained martial 
law, and released all political prisoners. It 
hopes also to merge the Free State with 
Northern Ireland. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Neville Chamberlain of Britain took 
notice of the De Valerite program in a public 
speech, warning that abolition of the oath or 
the land payments would cause serious differ- 
ences with England. 
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Wet Move Defeated in 
House 


Y A VOTE of 227 to 187, the small- 

‘est majority the drys have had in 
the House of Representatives since the 
Eighteenth Amendment was adopted in 
1917, the House decided against taking 
a vote on submitting to the States an 
amendment returning to the States con- 
trol of the liquor traffic. This resolution, 
introduced by Representatives James M. 
Beck of Pennsylvania and Charles J. 
Linthicum of Maryland, Republican and 
Democratic wet leaders, was before the 
House Judiciary Committee. By the 
liberalized rules of the House adopted 
at the last session, one-third of the mem- 
bers (145) can, by signing a petition, dis- 
charge any committee from consideration 
of a pending bill and demand a vote on 
the floor of the House. That number of 
wets having recently signed such a peti- 
tion, the vote to consider the Beck-Lin- 
thicum resolution was taken on March 
14. The wets had no expectation of vic- 
tory, but it was part of their strategy to 
force the Representatives to take a defi- 
nite stand on the question of a referen- 
dum vote. Those voting for the discharge 
of the committee were not necessarily 
in favor of repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, as many members with dry 
sympathies felt that from the standpoint 
of democratic government it was desir- 
able to let the House go on record. 

Assuming that a majority had voted 
“aye” on this motion, it would then have 
been necessary to vote on the Beck- 
Linthicum resolution itself. Two-thirds 
(290) of the House would have to sup- 
port the resolution, and two-thirds of the 
Senate likewise, before an amendment 
superseding the Eighteenth Amendment 
could have been submitted to the States, 
36 of whose legislatures would then have 
to ratify it before it could become law, 
Since the Senate is known to be very 
much dryer than the House, as its wet 
vote is only about 25 strong, it can be 
seen that the resubmission of the prohi- 
bition question to the States during the 
present Congress is an impossibility. 
Nevertheless the wets were jubilant over 
their increased total, which they consid- 
ered only the prelude to a rapid change 
of sentiment in Congress, and to suc- 
cesses in next November’s elections which 
would perhaps insure a wet majority in 
the next Congress. The drys expressed 
themselves as equally satisfied. 

An analysis of the House vote shows 
that the major parties were split almost 
exactly in two: The wet vote stood: Re- 
publicans 97, Democrats 90. The dry 
vote: Republicans 112, Democrats 114, 
Farmer-Labor 1. From the standpoint of 
geographical distribution, the State dele- 
gations which cast majorities for either 
side were as follows: Dry 27, wet 17, 
evenly divided 4. Most of the wet group 
were, as expected, from the urban indus- 
trial States of the northeast, but a con- 
siderable number of southern and west- 
ern members supported them. 

While the Democratic Party has gen- 
erally been expected to select a wet can- 
didate and to run on at least a “moist” 
platform, propaganda for driving the Re- 
publican Party into a declaration for re- 


submission of the amendment to the 
States at its June convention has recently 
increased. The New Jersey Republican 
Committee unanimously voted for a re- 
peal plank. President Hoover has given 
no indication that he intends to depart 
from the enforcement policy he has main- 
tained throughout. 


Great Britain’s Revival 


N AIR of confidence pervades Eng- 
land today. Since last September, 
when England went off the gold standard 
and her National Government was estab- 
lished, a number of things have hap- 
pened to improve her shaky economic 
position. Drastic taxation has practically 
balanced the budget. Unemployment has 
been reduced. The pound, though it de- 
preeiated to about $3.50, has shown no 


A collection of gold 
jewelry and coins 
brought to a London 
jeweler for sale at 
a profit. The bar of 
bullion is worth 
£450 (about $1665) 


signs of sliding further, and has recently 
risen slightly. Foreign trade increased 
owing to the fact that foreign money 
would buy more British products at her 
lowered prices. The Chinese boycott of 
Japanese textiles greatly benefited the 
English cotton mills. British investors 
who had sent their capital abroad began 
returning it because of the greater profits 
offered at home in terms of pounds. A 
great influx of hoarded gold has flowed 
in from India. And the English people, 
from lords to commoners, have in recent 
weeks rushed to convert their gold into 
bullion at a big profit. London jewelers 
are offering from 27 to 30 shillings for 
gold sovereigns formerly worth 20. Coins 
and jewelry that have been kept as fam- 
ily heirlooms for generations are coming 
out of hiding. 

As a result of this restored confidence, 
the British Exchequer has been able to 
repay three-fourths of the emergency 
loan of $200,000,000 which it received 
last summer from New York, and most 
of that it had borrowed from Paris. 

Finally, England has abandoned its 
historic policy of free trade. Its new 10 
per cent tariffs went into effect March 
1, and foreign vessels raced each other 
up the Thames to unload their heavy car- 
goes in time to escape the new duties. 
The free trade Liberals and Laborites 
have not given up their opposition to the 
new policy, however. 
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Roosevelt Lead Gains 


HE candidacy of Governor Franklin 

D. Roosevelt of New York for the 
Democratic presidential nomination 
steadily gained strength in the early 
State primaries, despite the best efforts of 
Al Smith, William H. Murray, and other 
presumed anti-Roosevelt leaders. In New 
Hampshire, the first test, where slates 
of delegates pledged to Smith and Roose- 
velt were the only ones entered, the lat- 
ter won a sweeping victory, assuring him 
eight votes in the national convention. 
The state Democratic convention in Min- 
nesota decided to cast its 24 votes for 
Roosevelt. North Dakota, where a test 
of farm sentiment was on between the 
New York Governor and the Oklahoma 
Governor, went for Roosevelt by a 5 to 3 
vote. Governor Murray personally 





stumped the State, and in view of “Al- 
falfa Bill’s” strong appeal to the discon- 
tented radical farmers, Roosevelt’s vic- 
tory was held to have largely removed 
the chief threat to his progress through- 
out the rural West. 

With this definite deflation to the pros- 
pects of Smith and Murray, the “Stop- 
Roosévelt” movement will have to show 
decided strength in the two important 
States of Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania (36 and 76 delegates respectively) , 
which both hold their primaries on April 
26, if the New York Governor is to be 
prevented from entering the convention 
with at least a majority of delegates on 
the first ballot. Smith is reputed to be 
strong in both, but if Roosevelt wins a 
majority in either, he will be well on his 
way. Strong pressure has been brought 
on Smith to remove himself from the race 
before the convention opens in Chicago 
this summer. 

In the meantime, President Hoover’s 
stock has taken a definite upturn. He is 
already assured of the great majority of 
the Republican state delegations without 
any primary clashes, and there is not the 
least question of his renomination on the 
first ballot. His vigorous handling of the 
economic reconstruction measures in the 
past few months and his series of strong 
appointments, including Dawes, Mellon, 
Mills, and Cardozo, have brought a popu 
lar reaction in his favor. 











Thousands of men and women, carrying inflammatory banners, paraded in 
Detroit at the funeral of the Ford riot victims 


Jobs and Riots 
LTHOUGH Henry Ford had an- 


nounced but a few weeks ago that 
his company, largest employer of labor 
in the depressed Detroit automobile dis- 
trict, was about to embark on an exten- 
sive program of production of a new 
eight-cylinder model and that it would 
risk its entire surplus on this car to bring 
back better times, the world was shocked 
to hear that bloody rioting had occurred 
at the gates of the Ford Company’s huge 
plant in Dearborn, in which four men 
were killed and nineteen seriously 
wounded. This was the aftermath of a 
parade of 3,000 unemployed workers, in- 
cited, it was said, by communist leaders 
who addressed meetings in Detroit. The 
men marched to the Ford plant to pre- 
sent a series of radical demands for re- 
lief of all former Ford workers, and for 
immediate work on the new model. They 
were met at the Dearborn city line by a 
squad of local police, later reinforced by 
Ford Company private police and State 
troopers. Ordered to turn back, they re- 
fused to do so. Instantly fighting broke 
out, the outnumbered police hurling tear 
gas bombs and turning fire hose on the 
marchers in freezing weather. The police 
were driven back to the gates of the 
plant, where some one started to shoot, 
and before the melee was over, several 
lay dead or dying. Many police were in- 
jured with stones, including Harry Ben- 
nett, chief of the Ford special police. 
Who was responsible for the shooting 
has not been determined, but a grand jury 
inquiry was held. Labor and radical 
leaders denounced the company officials 
for ruthlessness. Rioting of unemployed 
also occurred on Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. The present depression has been 
until now remarkably free from such out- 
bursts, but long-continued destitution is 
driving many jobless men to violence. 


Far East Peace Still In Doubt 


(1) The League of Nations Assembly, 
meeting in extraordinary session at 
Geneva, gave unmistakable signs that the 
small nations of the world, which pre- 
dominate in the Assembly, hold a much 
more condemnatory view of Japanese 
activities in China than the great powers. 
The small nations feel the constant threat 
of aggression against their rights by the 
larger ones, and would like to see Japan 
made an example. They would like to 
see the Covenant of the League carried 
to its logical conclusion under Articles 
10 to 16, which would mean, first, declar- 
ing Japan the aggressor in violation of 
the Covenant; second, setting up an 
economic boycott if Japan did not with- 
draw her troops; and, finally, if these did 
not work, to recommend united military 
action under Article 16—in short, war. 
But it would be the great powers which 
would bear the burden of such a policy, 
both in loss of Japanese trade, and in the 
use of their troops and armaments. 
Britain and France, besides having a strong 
section of opinion sympathetic to Japan, 
have no intention of getting themselves 
embroiled in such a suicidal course. 
Marshaled by the subtle diplomacy of 
Sir John Simon, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, they lobbied unceasingly among the 
Assembly delegates for a less hostile 
policy. And as usual, they got their way. 

Nevertheless, the resolution which the 
Assembly finally adopted went consid- 
erably farther than any previous League 
pronouncement, and was by no means 
palatable to the Japanese, who resisted 
it to the utmost. It declared that all 
members of the League should observe 
scrupulous respect for treaties and for 
the Covenant safeguarding the territory 
of other members. It declared these 
principles in full harmony with the Pact 
of Paris which binds its signatories to 


renounce war. It declared it incumbent 
on all members not to recognize any sit- 
uation, treaty, or agreement brought 
about by violation of these international 
covenants. Thus it definitely adopted the 
principle stated by Secretary Stimson in 
his recent notes, of refusing to admit the 
legality of the results of Japan’s aggres- 
sion—a policy which condemns by pas- 
sive resistance, but declines to take ag- 
gressive steps itself. 


Finally the Assembly declared itself 
to have full jurisdiction over peace efforts 
both in Manchuria and China proper. It 
decided to hold itself in permanent ses- 
sion to deal with the Oriental problem, 
and it created a new commission of 19 
members, including the president of the 
Assembly (Nicholas Titulesco of Ru- 
mania), all members of the League 
Council except Japan and China, and 
six representatives of other states chosen 
by ballot. This body will regulate the 
cessation of hostilities. 

(2) At Shanghai there was relative 
quiet. The Chinese forces having re- 
treated in good order to points along the 
Nanking railroad, the Japanese now oc- 
cupy a great arc some twenty miles across, 
sweeping westward and northward from 
Shanghai to Liuho on the Yangtse. Japan 
announced that one division had already 
been withdrawn from Shanghai, and that 
there would be no further fighting unless 
they were attacked. The Chinese, how- 
ever, charged that fresh and larger Japa- 
nese divisions had secretly landed, and 
that Japan was fortifying the area and 
building airports. 

(3) Following the formal inaugura- 
tion of Henry Pu-Yi as puppet president 
of the new Manchurian state (Schol., 
March 19), which the Chinese Govern- 
ment at Loyang denounced as illegal, 
signs of increasing friction between 
Japan and Soviet Russia appeared. Both 
nations began feverishly concentrating 
troops along the northern border of Man- 
churia, particularly in the region west of 
Vladivostok. The Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, jointly controlled by Russia and 
China, is the chief bone of contention, 
and Japan may close the border to ship- 
ments across Manchuria. Japan has. re- 
fused to explain her actions to Moscow, 
but she plainly intends to hold and de- 
velop the whole Manchurian region with- 
out regard to Russian rights. 

(4) The government at Tokyo, mean- 
while, is in a state approaching a break- 
down. Dissension within the Seiyukai 
(government party) has forced Premier 
Inukai to a reorganization, and a mili- 
tary or fascist dictatorship may shortly 
seize control. The third important politi- 
cal assassination within a year occurred 
when Baron Takuma Dan, director of the 
great Mitsui Gomei Kaisha, was shot and 
killed as he stepped from his car. The 
Mitsui is one of the wealthiest and most 
diversified companies in the world. The 
wave of assassinations is traced to fanati- 
cal gunmen inspired by the militarists. 





The American Legion and several asso- 
ciated organizations are carrying on a “war 
against depression” to find jobs for unem- 
ployed. At last report, work had been pro- 
vided for 245,000 persons throughout the 
Nation. 
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The “March King” with Weston Matthews, a 

member of the Nicholas Senn H. S. Band (Chi- 

cago), formerly winners of the National High 
School Band Championship 


Marche Funebre 
OHN PHILIP SOUSA was probably 


the best-known musical figure in 

America, and when he was buried in 
Washington last month, the Nation’s 
capital turned out to do him _ honor. 
Death came unexpectedly as the result of 
a heart attack a few hours after a dinner 
given for him by the Ringgold Band in 
Reading, Pa. Sousa was 77 years old but 
still active in his profession. The eightieth 
anniversary concert. of the Ringgold 
Band, for ;which Sousa was to have been 
guest conductor, was converted ‘into sa 
funeral cortege which accompanied the 
body of the bandmaster to the train for 
Washington. 

He was born in Washington, within a 
block of the U. S. Marine Barracks, of a 
Portuguese father and a _ Bavarian 
mother. He rose to eminence as the mas- 
ter of the U. S. Marine Band and as the 
composer -of innumerable marehies, of 
which “Semper Fidelis” and “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever” are best’ known. 
There is a movement in Congress to 
make the latter the official Government 
march. When he. retired from the 
Marines, he organized his own band and 
gave concerts throughout the United 
States. In his last years, he was particu- 
larly interested in music for children and 
spared himself nothing to conduct for 
young audiences or to lead the debut of a 
high school band. During the last twelve 
months he composed seven marches and 
filled many radio and concert engage- 
ments. He was buried with military 
honors. 


Anti-Injunction Bill Passed 


Y OVERWHELMING majorities (75 
to 5 in the Senate, 363 to 13 in the 
House), Congress passed last month the 
Norris-La Guardia Bill, which puts drastic 
restrictions on ;the power of federal 
courts to issue injunctions in labor dis- 
putes, and outlaws the “yellow-dog con- 
tract”, 
An injunction is a writ granted by a 
court of equity, and backed by all the 
police power of the Government, requir- 





ing a person or group to refrain from 
doing certain acts injurious to the inter- 
ests of the petitioner. It is supposed to 
be used only in cases where the ordinary 
legal remedies, such as suits for damages 
or criminal prosecutions, are not suffi- 
cient. Violation of an injunction is a 
contempt of court. In recent years many 
injunctions have been granted to indus- 
trial corporations by federal courts 
against striking workmen, to prevent 
them from organizing, picketing, holding 
meetings, etc., on the ground that these 
activities violated the commerce clause of 
the Constitution and the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, which prohibit conspiracies 
that hinder interstate trade. This use of 
injunctions has been denounced by labor 
leaders as an unwarranted interference 
with the rights of labor, and has been 
the cause of much bitterness and vio- 
lence. Although the Clayton Act of 1914 
was supposed to protect labor unions in 
the right to strike peaceably, it has been 
used by some judges to do the very op- 
posite. 


A “yellow-dog” contract is another de- 
vice of hard-boiled employers feared by 
organized labor. It is a job agreement 
between an employer and an individual 
employee by which the worker has to 
agree not to join any labor union as 
long as he works for him. If its use be- 
came general, it would, of course, com- 
pletely abolish trade unionism, which 
some employers would like to do. The 
Norris-La Guardia Bill would make such 
a contract illegal in every United States 
court. 


As to injunctions, the bill sets up many 
safeguards for labor. For instance, fed- 
eral ‘courts could not issue injunctions 
against workers for striking, collecting 
union money, holding mass meetings, 
picketing, or urging other workers to 
join the strike, provided only that the 
unions use no force or fraud. An em- 
ployer can secure an injunction only 
after public hearings at which he must 
prove that unlawful acts have been com- 
mitted or threatened against him, and 
that he has made every reasonable effort 
to settle the strike. Judges would not be 
allowed ‘to try cases where they have 
themselves adjudged labor men in con- 
tempt of court, which has been a com- 
mon practice. 


While the House and Senate versions 
of the bill differ slightly, it is expected to 
be. agreed upon in conference, and will 
probably be signed by the President. 
The Republican platform of 1928 con- 
tained a plank to protect labor from the 
abuse of federal court injunctions. 


This bill constitutes a real triumph for 
Senator ‘George W.-Norris of Nebraska, 
the veteran insurgent who has fought per- 
sistently for many progressive causes. 
Only ‘last. month his long-sought “Lame 
Duck” Amendment was passed (Schol., 
March -19). It has now been submitted 
to the States and already three legisla- 
tures have ratified it—Virginia, New 
York, and Mississippi. There seems no 
doubt that three quarters of the States 
will have set their approval on it within 
the next two years, as a majority of the 
legislatures will be meeting next Janu- 
ary: By 1936, at the latest. the President’s 
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term and the regular sessions of Con- 
gress will begin in January. 


By Their Own Hands 


WO sensational suicides, Ivar Kreuger 
and George Eastman, shocked the 
business world last month and sent the 
stock market back toward sea level. Ivar 
Kreuger, 52, of Sweden, was the con- 
y trolling personal- 
ity in the billion- 
dollar European 
match monopoly, 
although ‘his per- 
sonal fortune was 
relatively modest, 
George Eastman, 
77, had _ retired 
from control of 
the Eastman Ko- 
~ Company, but 
“ the prestige of his 
GEORGE EASTMAN fortune was still 
enough to affect price levels in the mar- 
ket. Both men were bachelors and both 

had been suffering from ill health. 
Kreuger’s death had been preceded by 
raids upon his stock and by months of 
overwork incurred through efforts to ad- 
just the financial position of his inter- 
ests. It was the practice of his company 
to grant loans to European governments 
in exchange for exclusive match-selling 
rights within their borders. Kreuger be- 
lieved that sensible national policies 
would make these loans sound, but tariff 
warswhavesreduced many. of his debtors 
to. the verge of hankruptcy. Therefore, 
although the match monopoly ‘business 
continued strong, the inability of Kreuger 
to borrow money or to call in the money 
he had Joaned, in order to operate his in- 
terests, worried him into suicide. ; 
Eastman, on the other hand, had io 

a 

worries.” The message he left. was, “To 
My Friends: My work is done. Why, 
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An attractive cover of “The Magpie”, magazing 
of the: DeWitt Clinton H. S. New ¥ork City, 
This magazine won an hongrable «mention ia 
the Columbia University’s Scholastic Pres¢ As 
Sociation Cotitest, recently held in New! Yorks 
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EDITED BY ERNEST W. WATSON 


THE GRIEF OF SHAH JEHAN 
A Memorial That Exemplifies Man's Spiritual Need for Art 


YOU were traveling by airplane in 
India and your route lay over the 
ancient walled city of Agra on the Jumna 
River, you would look down upon one of 
the most beautiful jewels ever wrought 
by the hand of man. It is the Taj Mahal. 
Built of gleaming white marble, inlaid 
with precious stones, this “Gem of Build- 
ings” as its name signifies, is an enchant- 
ing spectacle in its setting of cypress 
trees, marble fountains, lakes, and ter- 
races. 

Twenty thousand workmen were em- 
ployed on the Taj for twenty-two years, 
and the materials for its construction 
came from all over India. 

The more important archi- 
tectural details are deco- 
rated with sapphires and 
lapis-lazuli from Ceylon, 
jasper from the Punjab, 
and agate, onyx, tur- 
quoises, and carnelians 
from Persia and Arabia. 
These are inlaid in 
designs of frets, scrolls, 
wreaths, and floral pat- 


terns, creating an unusual 
effect of colored enrich- 


ment upon the white 
marble surfaces. 

The entrance to the 
great forty-acre garden of 
the Taj is through a red 
sandstone gateway inlaid 
with marble. Over the 
arch a legend in Arabian 
text announces that “None 
shall enter the Garden of 
God but the pure in 
heart”. 

It is said that when this 
remarkable structure was 
completed in 1632, the 
Emperor Shah Jehan took 
the architect to an upper 
wall whence its perfection could be seen 
to best advantage and inquired if he was 
capable of creating another monument 
which might rival even this masterpiece. 
Upon the admission of such a possibility, 
legend has it that the Emperor hurled 
the unsuspecting architect to his death 
below, being determined that the glory 
of the Taj Mahal should not be threat- 
ened by such an attempt. 

The Emperor’s fears appear now to 
have been groundless, for the Taj is to- 
day considered one of the most perfect 
fruits of architectural genius. Indeed it 
has been referred to as the Parthenon of 
Mohammedan architecture, which is the 
highest praise a critic could bestow. De- 
scriptive superlatives are lavished upon 
it. It is called “a floating dream, an 
aérial form without weight”, “a vision of 
almost unearthly beauty”. 


The Taj is the admiration of the whole 
world for its structural and decorative 
excellence. But it has still another glory. 
It stands as a universal symbol, the sym- 
bol of man’s spiritual need for art. For 
this structure is a monument to honor 
the memory of Mumtaz Mahal, the Em- 
peror’s favorite wife, whose body lies 
interred beneath the great dome beside 
that of her royal lover, Shah Jehan, who 
survived her. 

There are times when beauty seems the 
most necessary thing in the world. Such 
are the moments of grief which be- 
reavement lays upon the lonely spirit. It 


THE TA} MAHAL 


is then that men seek some tangible ex- 
pression for their sacred emotions, and 
for which they find no voice within. Like 
Shah Jehan they comfort their affliction 
by paying visible tribute to the one who 
is mourned. The actuality of chiseled 
marble and builded stone becomes a 
mantle for the naked heart. The Taj 
Mahal is the grief of Shah Jehan made 
articulate. ; Its overwhelming beauty is 
the eloquence of his consuming love. 
Thus has developed memorial art. It is 
universal. Although few can command it 
without stint as did the wealthy Mogul 
Emperor, everyone calls upon it at some 
time and in some degree. It is one of the 
comforting resources of the troubled 
spirit. Monuments and shrines of all 
sorts greet the eye in one’s travels. Our 
churches are the natural repositories for 
these tributes to character, beauty, and 


human affections. Nearly all the arts and 
crafts are represented in the creation of 
paintings, sculptures, glass windows, 
carved doors, jeweled altar pieces, tapes- 
tries, pipe organs, pulpits, and chapels 
which serve as memorials. Statues, foun- 
tains, pavilions, bridges, gates, and 
beacons, placed in our streets and parks 
bear gracious tribute to the memory of 
beloved public servants. Then, of course, 
we have war memorials, a most important 
type of national art in the erection of 
which every citizen has opportunity to 
share. 

All these visible tributes represent the 
ministry of art. Let no 
one speak lightly of art 
unless he be opposed to 
such memorials. For it 
must be noted, their crea- 
tion is impossible without 
the services cf architect, 
painter, sculptor, or crafts- 
man. Who ever heard of 
a memorial dairy, a me- 
morial coal mine, or a me- 
morial garbage disposal 
plant? All very useful, 
even indispensable, but 
entirely unsuited to the 
purpose. Why? A me- 
morial must be conceived 
in terms of beauty if it is 
to be exalting. This sym- 
bolic character of the me- 
morial cannot possibly be 
achieved without the 
genius of the artist. Yet 
such a prerequisite does 
not preclude the practical. 
There is nothing lost when 
utility is coupled with 
beauty as in a fountain or 
a window. But while 
utility can be spared, art 
is indispensable. 

Art thus appears to be a language, a 
language which has no substitute. It be- 
gins where speech ends. Art makes 
articulate those deep stirrings of the 
spirit which yearn for tangible expres- 
sion. 

But the language of art does not wait 
only upon death. There is love, love in 
life. Love, too, seeks utterance through 
art. How can messages of affection be 
transmitted without its aid? The gift 
which is sent purely as a love token must 
be symbolic of love. The practical thing 
fails utterly here. A sack of potatoes sug- 
gests hunger pais rather than heart 
throbs. A brown paper bag will hold 
five pounds of the best chocolates for 
your sweetheart but it will not carry a 
single ounce of sentiment. Young man, 
spend your money on the container! Al- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Trace and tool design on outside part 
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A LEATHER BILL-FOLD 
THAT IS EASY TO MAKE 


EATHERCRAFT, perhaps more than 
any other craft, affords opportunity 
for creative and artistic expression in a 
multitude of useful articles. Below are 
the directions for making a bill-fold. By 
applying the same principles given in 
these directions you can make many in- 
teresting leather accessories at small cost. 
Leathercraft, like any other craft, re- 
quires good materials in order to turn 
out satisfactory finished work. In making 
the leather bill-fold, you will need a piece 
of lightweight tooling calfskin, large 
enough to cut the pieces shown in sketch 
No. 1. You will also nead the following 
tools: A sharp knife to cut the leather; 
a smooth, hardwood board, preferably 
maple on which to cut and punch the 
leather; a No. 0 drive punch; a “fid” to 
enlarge and line up the lacing holes and 
for the stippled background; a modeler 
for tooling. By using a spring punch, the 
mallet and board can be eliminated, but 
for more accurate work the drive punch 
is recommended. A steel knitting needle 
can be substituted for the fid. You will 
also need about ten feet of 3/32” leather 
lacing. You can cut this yourself from 
calfskin, or you.can purchase it from 
any of.a number of firms 
which specialize in leather- 
craft supplies. Tools and 
calfskin can also pur- 
chased at small cost at 
these same sources. 

Using a sharp knife, care- 
fully cut the parts of the 
bill-fold from Tooling Calf 
as shown in 1, 2, 3. Cut 
the corners square first, 
then round them slightly by cutting off 
the very tip about 1/16th of an inch. You 
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will notice that the outside section is 
14” longer than the inside section. This 
is to allow the bill-fold to fold without 
buckling. 


After drawing a suitable full-size de- 
sign on paper, such as in sketch No. 4, 
thoroughly moisten the outside piece of 
leather. It should be damp all the way 
through, but not wet. Lay the leather 
smooth side up on a piece of glass or 
smooth hardwood, preferably glass. 
Place your paper design on the leather, 
being sure that it is perfectly in place. 
Then trace the lines with your fid or a 
hard pencil. This will slightly emboss the 
design on the leather. After you have 
traced all of the lines, remove the paper 
and deepen the embossed lines with your 
modeler. A stippled background is often 
very effective. This is made by tapping 
the background with your fid while the 
leather is still damp. 

Be sure that your leather is thoroughly 
dry before you punch the holes, illus- 
trated in sketch No. 5. Upon the accu- 
racy with which you mark and punch the 
holes will depend to a great extent the 
appearance of your article. Notice that 
in sketch No. 6 (the inside piece) a sec- 
tion of the bottom is first left without any 
hole markings. This space is to be filled 
in later with the proper number of holes 
so that you will have the same number 
of holes across the bottom of the inside 
section as you have across the bottom of 
the outside piece. They will be spaced 
closer together in the gap between the 
pockets. 

Next lace the top of the pockets to the 
top side of the inside section, using the 
“running” or “in-and-out” stitch. See 
sketch No. 7 and sketch of running stitch. 
After the pockets have been laced to the 
inside section, place the outside and in- 
side sections together, flesh or rough side 
to rough side. Start lacing at the second 
hole from the top of the inside section, as 
indicated by the arrow in sketch No. 8. 
Use the over-and-over stitch. Conceal the 
end of your lace between the sections of 
the leather. 

Do not try to work a piece longer 
than you can conveniently handle. When 
you come to the end of a piece of lace, 
conceal the end, and start over again; or 
skive a lap and glue a new piece of lace 
to the old one. Continue lacing around 
the entire bill-fold to the point of start- 
ing, leaving the top open. The lacing, 
continuing across the top edge of out- 
side piece, will merely bind its edge by 
way of a finish. 

You will now have a handsome and 
useful purse with one long pocket and 
two short ones and will besides have 
started a craft which should give you 
much pleasure in its further pursuit. 





A PICTORIAL DESIGN LESSON 
For the Advertising Artist and the Blockprinter 


HE advertising artist ~ frequently 
works under restrictions similar to 
those imposed upon the blockprinter. 
The former must usually secure his 
effects through processes which reduce 
him to two or three flat colors. Econ- 
omy of time and labor as well as 
physical limitation of the wood and lino- 
leum block force the print maker into 
the same kind of interpretive design- 
ing. Hence the twofold application of 
this lesson. 
Study the bird first. Experiment with 
the patterning of black, gray, and white 
areas. Then try several backgrounds, as 
in Figs. 1 and 2. The poster artist will, 
of course, incorporate lettering in these 
background experiments. Time may be 
saved by cutting out the bird for trial 
with these backgrounds. 


Directions for Making the Blockprint 


We select Fig. 1 for our print. Draw 
the black areas of the design (Fig. 5) 
with brush and india ink upon a smoothly 
surfaced block after carefully sketching 
them in pencil. Engrave this block, using 
a fine “veiner” for the outlines and a 
gouge for the background. The border 
line should come out to the edge of the 
block, which ought to be mechanically 
true and square. Make a print of this 
block with printer’s (oil) ink. After pre- 
paring the second block the exact size 
of the first, lay it down on the wet print 
just made, being certain it fits precisely. 
Put in the press. The picture will offset 
on the fresh block. If you have no press, 
the print can be offset by rubbing with 
the bowl of a spoon. Next outline the 
gray areas on the block with pencil, later 
filling them with black ink. You will 
then have an effect similar to Fig. 4. 
Wash the offset pattern from the block 
with gasoline and ‘the result is Fig. 3, 
ready for engraving. 

But this is a poor block. Its relief 
areas are too small for easy inking with 
a roller and for good printing results. If 
we plan to print the gray under all the 
black, the second block will resemble 
Fig. 4, a much better block for printing. 

In preparing this block, the offset is 
made from the first block, and the gray 
areas inked in on the block, as already 
described. Do not remove the offset with 
gasoline. Instead, dust charcoal powder 
on the block and rub it into the wet 
printer’s ink with the fingers. Wipe ex- 
cess powder from the block. This block, 
which will then look like Fig. 4, is ready 
for engraving. Print the light color from 
this block first. Then lay the dark block 
down on the first imprint so it exactly 
fits. In making prints in several colors 
and with fine detail, a mechanical means 
of registry is needed, but such a simple 
job as this ought to work out by free- 
hand registry provided the two blocks are 
true and carefully trimmed to the same 
size. 

Make a blockprint design of the duck 
on the opposite page. 
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POSTER HINTS 


Make small trial color sketches first. 
Then enlarge the selected design to about 
14x22 or even larger. Use tempera 
color and a large soft brush trying to 
produce uniform flat colors. Designs 
which make use of the white paper are 
advised. 

Make a wild game conservation poster 
using the picture of the duck, which 
might be shown standing on a rock or 
among rushes on the shore of a lake. The 
words “Preserve Wild Life”’—“Hunt with 
Camera Rather Than Gun” are sug- 
gested. 



























The Grief of Shah Jehan 


(Concluded from page 30) 


low thirty per cent for an exquisite box. 
You will be forgiven for indifferent 
candies. Of course practical gifts have 
their place in the language of love just 
as utility has its place in memorials. If 
the sack of potatoes is sorely needed, by 
all means send it. But don’t neglect to 
accompany it with some beautiful token 
of sentiment that the heart hunger may 
also be satisfied. 


No discussion of man’s spiritual need 
for art can ignore the universal employ- 
ment of art’s language in the service of 
religion. Throughout the ages, art has 
been the handmaiden of religion, as re- 
ligion has been the patron of art. Its min- 
istration in religious worship enters 
intimately into the experiences of the 
spirit. In the churches art creates con- 
ducive atmosphere through beauty of en- 
vironment and the accessories of worship. 
To appreciate this fully, one has but to 
imagine a church which is merely warm 
and weatherproof. Would a barn, a 
warehouse, or a factory satisfy for long? 
To be sure, religion would not die if 
confined within such bare walls. But 
the universal demand of the church 
for the inspiration of color, form, 
and pattern is eloquent testi- 
mony of her reliance upon the 
language of art for the better 
fulfillment of her mission. 

Art is indeed the voice 
of the spirit. Rob man of 4 
the arts, and what re- / 
mains to raise him above 
the dumb animals? The 
craving for expression is 
the divine urge, lifting us 
out of mere brute existence, 


MR. WATSON RECOMMENDS 


American Arts, by Rilla Evelyn Jackman (Rand 

McNally, $3.60). 

Treats of Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, 
and Crafts. Four hundred and sixty excel- 
lent illustrations. Every American student of 
art should own this book. 

The Story of American Painting, by Charles H. 

Caffin (Frederick A. Stokes Co., $4.50). 

An authoritative treatment, generously illus- 
trated with fine half-tones and very readable. A 
first choice for the High School library. 

Art Principles in Practice, by Henry Rankin 

Poore (Putnam, $4.00). 

For the serious student of pictorial com- 
position and the layman who would understand 
pictures. A first choice for the High School 
library. 

In case your bookstore does not carry these 
books, write to us giving their names and in- 
closing the retail price of the book listed here. 
We will see that you are supplied. 


SCHOLASTIC ART SERVICE 
155 East 44th Street New York City 












































TO KEEP BRUSHES CLEAN 


Keep a small bottle of household ammonia 
on your desk for cleaning brushes used in 
India Ink. Washing brushes in water does 
not thoroughly cleanse them, as waterproof 
ink is not soluble in water. It is soluble in 
ammonia. 


df 
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Render This Duck 
in Pencil and 
in Pen 





Take soft pencil. Care- 

fully lay out the form in 

light line, studying action 

and proportion. Then render 

vigorously with accented broad 

line. If you wish to go a step 

further, put in the tones of the head, 

leaving the body in outline. The expe- 

rienced student may of course wish to render 
the entire bird in full values. 

Try a round-nib pen which makes a broad line. 
Make several quick sketches. Rapid work is best. 
Action counts most. 

Or do it as the Japanese artist would, in brush and 
ink with swift strokes. After doing two or three you 
will be surprised at the skill gained through practice. 


ART MATERIALS AND 
SUPPLIES 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather, cut projects, tools and accessories of all 
kinds for craft work in— 


LEATHER 
Write for free illustrated catalogue. 


Cc. W. DANNENHAUER 
141-143 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHIMA ART COMPANY 
16 W. 57th St., New York Importers 


Special Student Offer: A beautiful assortment of 12 
color prints by 12 leading Japanese Artists for $1.00, 
regular value 

Japanese Colour Print Exhibitions sent to art teachers 
without charge. The collection sent expressage collect 
and you return by parcel post insured. Discount al- 
lowed. Prices range from five cents each for card sizes 
up to $1.50 for sizes 10x15 inches. Send for our an- 
nouncement illustrating our prints and Japanese Water- 
color Brushes. 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leathers, patterns, designs, tools and other ac- 
cessories. 124-page Leathercraft Book and Sup- 
pl t 50c 
Supplement only 10c 
Price List and sample card on request. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 




















“LEATHERCRAFT" 
LEARN TO MAKE YOUR OWN LEATHER GOODS. It 
is easy to make leather wallets, key cases, ladies’ hand 
bags, book ends, etc. Projects cut ready to assemble. 
Also leather skins, all kinds, tools y Patterns 
and instructions with order. Dept. 8 
CHAS. A. TOEBE, 149 N. 3rd st. "Philadelphia, Pa. 








RECOMMENDED ART MAGAZINES 


THE ART DIGEST, national news-magazine of art, pre- 
sents a profusely illustrated review of the art news and 
opinion of the world. Special rate to students and in- 
structors, $2 per year. 116 E. 59th St., New York. 


ARTS & DECORATION, supreme authority for home own- 
ers who desire utmost beauty in their homes at minimum 
cost. Write for special teachers’ and students’ rate. 

Arts & Decoration, Dept. S, 578 Madison Ave., N Y. 


STAMPS 


25 DIFFERENT STAMPS FROM SWEDEN 
-04 to approval applicants. 
DEUTSCH, Box 18, Station Y, Brooklyn, New York. 


STAMP CLUBS! We scout the world over for new mate- 
rial to offer you at big savings through our Special 4 
Service. Get our Prospectus today. Collectors send ref. 

for approvals. THE SCOUT ST MP CO., Bethel, Vt. 


7 BRUNEI: 3 varieties 5c to 
* approval applicants. 
ALLION Angola, Indiana 
YORK BARONE PACKET—No. |! 
9—TRIANGLES—1I0e 
For a limited time a offer complete set 9 different 
Nyassa Triangles (cat. $.45) and packet 100 all diff. 


unused stamps for only 10c to new approval spplicante. 
YORK STAMP CO., 38 N. George St., Pa. 


U S PACKETS 50 varieties U. S. 20c; 100 
owe * var. U. S. 50c; 150 var. U. 8. 
$1; 200 var. U. S. $2; 300 var. U. S. $6.50; 400 var. U. 8. 
$25; Headquarters for U. S. stamps. Both f-reign & U. 8. 


stumps sent on approval to responsible collectors. 
Arthur S. Tucker, 61 Temple St., West Newton, 


GENERAL APPROVALS ¢ oe Aporovel ie by counters tries. Large stock, very 
‘or prom: 

wants and be ry of our es sfied cyrtomers. Wonis Wie ST MP 

to. Box 1111, Casa Grande. 


DUTCH INDIES—Worth-while packet of forty different 
from this popular country only 15¢ to approval applicants. 
MID-WEST STAMP CO., 5051 Barry Ave., Chicago, Il. 


ANTERNATIONAL MIXTURE 25¢ per 1,000 
ote % Approvals with PREMIUMS against references. 
. Nathanson, 100 S. Providence Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


COLLECT _ STAMPS OF THE FUTURE. 
diff. German Airs and PRICE LIST, 15c. 
F. PROESSEL, Box 7120, Elkins Park, Pa. 


Should have a George } eames Bicen- 
Ue tenant! Souvenir coin— 
. Schuhmacher, Roslindale, Mass. 
LATAKIA, TANNOU TOUVA. Dime sets at reduced 
prices. 5 Latakia, 5 Belgian HB. Africa, 50 French Colo- 
nies, 4 Sudan, 5 Palestine, 30 Portugal, 5 Congo, 5 San 
Marino, 25 Spain, 5 Tannou Touva, 4 Gold Coast, 25 
Italy, a bs a Three for 25 cents. All 18 for $1.00, 
H. FITCH, 497 Arlington Ave., Elmhurst, Ill. 


















































oe. Sf Africa, 15 Asia, 14 Angola, 10 Azores, 
Oc rgia, 3 Hejaz, 3 Kelantan, 10 Lebanon, 
is Mozambiaue, 3 Lg 1l Paraguay, 12 Saar, 


10 Siam, 2 einem, 5 Tim 14 Ukranie. Big Bargain 
List—Free. W. S. DRICH. Box 744, St. Joseph, Mo. 


UNITED = different for 20c 
uNiteD STATES STAMPS ON APPROVAL. 
R. SIE Shukert Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


All —, U. 8S. ine. Civil War Rev. and Commemo- 
ratives; 55 for 15c; 120 for 60c; or 200 for $1.00. 
Tri City Stamp Co., Rock Island, tit 

















SCHOLASTIC 








By PHILIP H. WARD, JR. 


We shall be glad to answer any questions you may wish to ask about stamps. Just address your inquiries 
to the Scuorastic Stamp Editor, 155 East 44th Street, New York City. 
dealers, be sure to mention the ScHoxastic. 


STAMP PAGE 


And when you are writing to 














Postal Markings 
NE hobby that appeals to many philate- 
lists is the collecting of the many un- 
usual postal markings which are now being 
used on special occasions from particular 
post offices in the United States. 

On February 22, 1932, the 200th anniver- 
sary of the birth of George Washington, a 
special pestmark was used at Mount Vernon. 
This showed a picture. of Wakefield, the 
birthplace of our first President. 

Whenever a new air-mail-route or extension 
of a route is inaugurated, a special marking 
is applied to letters posted from the new 
city added to the air-mail route. 

Many of our battleships have special post- 
marks which are applied by the postal clerk 
having charge of the mail on each ship. A 
particularly interesting ship cancellation is 
to be found on letters posted from the U. S. S. 
Constitution, better known as Old Ironsides. 
The ship has been moving from port to port, 
starting with Boston, and is now in southern 
waters. -While the postmark remains the 
same, the name of the port of call is changed. 

Santa Claus, Indiana, employs during the 
holiday season a postmark which is applied 
in colors to the thousands of letters received 
in that hamlet for distribution around De- 
cember 25. 

Other markings of unusual interest are 
those applied by steamers to mail posted on 
the high seas. Such markings generally indi- 
cate the name of the ship and mention that 
the letter is posted on the high seas. 


New Issues 


NEWFOUNDLAND—The new series of stamps 
issued by Newfoundland run in value from 
lc to 30c inclusive, and are among the more 
popular recent issues. The stamp showing 
little Princess Elizabeth is creating much 
interest, as it is the first postage stamp with 
her portrait. The other varieties show the 
king, queen, Prince of Wales, and scenery 
and animals native to Newfoundland. 

Fintanp has issued new stamps showing 
the coat of arms of the country and a por- 
trait of the President of this young republic, 
who has recently been much in the public 
eye (Schol., March 19). 


LuxemBurc—One of the annual series of 
charity stamps of this country is a portrait of 
Princess Alice, the sixth child of the reign- 
eing Duchess. The stamps are beautifully pre- 
pared in two colors. A complete set of each 
of the six series would in itself make a col- 
lection which would command attention 
wherever exhibited. 

New ZeEALAND—In order to take care of 
the new postage rate for air mail, the former 
3-pence green has been overprinted “Five 
Pence” in red. This rate covers the carrying 
of air mail from Wellington, the capital, to 
all the principal towns of the island. 

Huncary is preparing a new 10-pengos 
stamp, showing the Virgin Patrona. 

Costa Rica recently issued three new air- 
mail stamps, of which the supply was limited 
to fifteen hundred sets. A member of the 
Costa Rica legislature, learning that the en- 
tire series had been cornered by one specu- 
lator, saw that an additional order of thirty 
thousand was prepared. 








Peter Zenger’s Trial 
(Continued from page 20) 


and, unknown to Cosby, persuaded the 
ablest and keenest attorney of that time 
in the colonies, Andrew Hamilton, of 
Pennsylvania, to represent the defendant. 

At the trial the Chief Justice, a new 
appointee and a mouthpiece of Cosby, 
limited the case to the mere question as 
to whether Zenger accepted the responsi- 
bility for the publication of the articles 
named in the indictment, and refused to 
allow any evidence or argument to show 
that the so-called “slanderous and scan- 
dalous” articles were not false as was 
stated in the legal accusation upon which 
he was being tried. Such had been the 
procedure in the colonies and in England 
up to this time. The mere acknowledg- 
ment of authorship had always been suf- 
ficient to convict and no permission was 
granted to prove the truth of any allega- 
tions. Hamilton, with remarkable skill 
and fearlessness, admitted that Zenger 
had written the articles, but appealed to 
the jury, maintaining that the truth or 
falsity of the statements made by the de- 
fendant was the question before the court 
for them to decide. Upon this fact alone, 
he contended, rested the innocence or 
guilt of Zenger. 

Since Hamilton’s speech to the jury 
voiced what was in the minds of most of 


the people of that day and reflects what 
most present-day Americans believe, we 
quote at length from it. He said: 

Suppression of Evidence (the court refused 
to allow evidence) ought always to be taken 
for the strongest evidence... Men in 
Authority are not exempt from observing the 
Rules of common Justice, either in their pri- 
vate or publick Capacities; the Laws of our 
Mother Country know no exception... 
Men who injure and oppress the People un- 
der their administration provoke them to cry 
out and complain; and then make that very 
Complaint the Foundation for new Oppres- 
sion and Prosecutions ... (This) is not 
the Cause of a poor Printer, nor of New York 
alone ... No! It may in its Consequence, 
affect every Freeman in the Main of America 
...It is the cause of Liberty .. . every 
man, who prefers Freedom to a life of slav- 
ery will bless and honour you as men who 
have baffled the attempt of Tyranny; and by 
an impartial and uncorrupt verdict have laid 
a noble foundation for securing to ourselves, 
our Posterity, and our Neighbors, that to 
which Nature and the Laws of our country 
have given us a Right—the Liberty of expos- 
ing and opposing arbitrary Power by speak- 
ing and writing the Truth. 

The verdict was “Not Guilty!” 


REFERENCES: 


A. B. Hart, American History Told by Contemporaries. 

W. M. West, Source Book in American History. 

Edward Channing, A History of the United States, 
Vol. IL. 

Charles A. and Mary Beard, The Rise of American 
Civilization. 

J. T. Adams, Provincial Society. 

W. M. West, Modern Progress. 
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ERE’S your last chance to win a complete Tilden 
outfit free and start your tennis playing right 
this year! 

First prize—a genuine Tilden Top-Flite Racket, 
strung with Tilden Junior Tennis Strings, a water- 
proof bag, press, and twelve guaranteed tennis balls. 
And the boys and girls sending in the twenty-five 
next best slogans will have their rackets restrung 
free with genuine Tilden Junior Strings at their 
nearest sporting-goods dealer. 

How to enter the contest. . . . Study this adver- 
tisement. From words you find in it, make up a 
slogan of not more than twenty-five words describ- 
ing the new Tilden Junior Tennis String. Then mail 
your slogan, and the name of your sporting-goods 
dealer to: Contest Editor, Tennis String Department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago. Remember, the 
contest closes April 9, 1932, at midnight! 

Whether you win a prize or not, every contestant 
will receive without charge a copy of Big Bill Tilden’s 
new booklet, “Fundamentals of Tennis.” 








THIS is your guarantee 
ofa genuine TILDEN 
unior string 
by 











THE NEW 


TILDEN JUNIOR 


TENNIS STRING 
SLOGAN CONTEST 
CLOSES APRIL 9TH 


> 
now! 


Here’s a description of the New Tilden Junior 
String. 
gut string designed for all-around play and made 
to Big Bill Tilden’s own specifications and en- 
dorsed by him. A true companion to the finest of 
all strings made — the Tilden Championship for 
tournament play. And best of all, the price of the 
Tilden Junior restrung in your racket is only $5. 
Special Armour methods of manufacturing and 
long periods of seasoning insure Tilden Junior 
Strings from fraying and from permanent stretch. 
Only with this exclusive processing and special 
seasoning can you be assured of highest quality. 


THE TIME IS GETTING SHORT— 
MAIL YOUR SLOGAN TODAY 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 


DON’T DELAY—SEND 
IN YOUR SLOGAN 


- « + Afast, hard-wearing genuine sheep- 





SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Any information you desire regarding any particular type of school.in which you may be interested, will be gladly given by Scholastic School and College Service. 
Catalogs of schools and colleges advertising in Scholastic are free on request. 
Lillian R. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 

(In writing schools direct for catalog and information, please mention SCHOLASTIC) 


Address inquiries to: 


—_—=> 

















TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 





DON’T WAIT 


until 
commencement 







-++-send now for catalog 
that tells about your fu- 
ture in radio. 


O YOU know what you are going te do after grad- 

uation? Qonsider radio! Here is &n industry of 
opportunity ....of excitement... of @dventure. It 
has many —s branches ... but yéu must have 
training. 


Your high school physics has given you a start... 
complete your radio knowledge at RCA Institutes .. . 
America’s oldest radio school. Elementary and advanced 
courses in every branch of practical radio. Four large 
resident schools in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 


Chicago. Also extension courses for home study. Mod- 
ern equipment. Expert instructors. Association with 
radio’s largest research laboratory. Free university 


scholarship for outstanding graduates. Special home 
laboratéry equipment available in many courses. All 
tutions low. Don’t wait a day longer! Mafk and mail 
coupon now, for catalog and full details about world’s 
most fascinating industry. 


RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 
75 Varick St., Dept. SC-4, New York 
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' 
: Please send me your General Catalog. I am check- 
1 ing below the phase of radio in which I am inter- 
\ ested. 

+ © Servicing Home Entertainment Equipment 

' () Broadcast Station or Studio [) Radio Operating 
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(_) Microphone Technique LJ Television 
(J Aviation Radio and Sound 
Name 

High School. Class 











NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


Offers four-year coll engineering courses in aanins, 
Metallurgy, Mining logy, Petroleum Geology, 
neral, New buildings, excellent equipment. aon ; 
Required prendtatory subjects offered. ear 
id coal — A | ettendance not 
i and other expenses 
Deunttuly mild. ‘and healthful cliniate. 
talog on request. 
Registrar, Sox P-6, Socorro, New Mexico 


Tuiti 
unusually low. 








FINE and APPLIED ART 


THE BERKSHIR 





AT MONTEREY IN THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


2 
181 SEASON 
JULY 41H TO AUGUST i2TH 
-e 
FOR WLUSTRATED CATALOG . « « ADORESS 


RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, Dietctoe 
S44 HIGH STREET NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Comptete instruction in all branches fl DT 
: = 


of Commercial and Fine Art. Catalog. 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


Dept. 642 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Til. 
ee ~~ ~ 


Brooktyn, 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion a In- 








terior ra ,. Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher . Arehites- 

Construction, Architecture. 
38° ‘Studios 97 tructors. 45th 


year. Catalogue, 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 


BLEEK SCHOOL of COSTUME and 
DESIGNING 
Special Rates During Mahersneuaction® Period 
We prepare you for a professional are in Designing, 
Millinery and Commercial Art. dividual instruction. 
Day, evening and Sat. courses. Write for Booklet S. 
213-223 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. ear L. I. Depot) 




















LEARN ELECTRICITY 


RADIO—TELEVISION 


Practical Shop Training at America’s oldest and 
largest Trade School. Free Employment Service. 
Write for either our Big Free Electrical Book or our 
Free Radio, Television and Talking Picture Book. 
No obligation. H. C, wis, President, COYNE 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 61-95, 500 S. Paulina 
St., Chicago, Ill. 














ENGINEERING 


A CONCISE, comprehensive course for men of 

limited time, complete in one year. Mathertat- 

ics, engineering drawing, shop-work. Stud@yts 
construct motors, install wiring. test ele al 
machinery. rn buildings. 39 years’ 
cessful experience. Catalog on request. > 


ELECTRICAL ; 


wy BLISS ‘senost 


*z Takoma Ave., Washington, D,’ C. 





Be a Television Expert 


ee a) Orglovtaicn c% oncoting the country 


says Business. 
bie Get Bite thie new, smectite. bay billion-dollar 
leaned up’’ 


4 
jevision, the fomive 
car training in the 


esata Gree 











Learn to DRAW and PAINT by Mail 

Standard Art School methods only. Save'time and 

oe originality through memory drawing. 
ircilar. 


R. KLONDOR PERRY, Brookhaven, L. I, N. Y. 
STUDY ART in MINNEAPOLIS 














Advertising Art Special summer 
Design, Eatestor course June 
{ . 20th. ideal loca- 
Drawing, Painting: tion for study and 
Sculptor's ese recreation in art 
Terms begin Feb. center. 

1st and Sept. 26th. Catalog S. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART 
228 East 25th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


VARIED COURSES 


Physical Education—Speech & 
Dramatic Art—2, 3 & 4 year 
gree courses. Secretaryship 
—1 and 2 year courses. En- 
roll now. Dormitories—Cata- 
log., Rock Cre am nee L Sotgpes. 
Washington, D. C., Box S. 














SCHOOLS, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SARGENT o,,stcct caccction 
a2 2 Part of Boston University. me + Fae 8. re- 


ree course—Hi 
cal U thery Ls I ion; five months in camp. 0 


ermann, Dir., #2 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 

















CAL EDUCAT]() 
Three and Four 


Year Degree Courses ON 
Coeducational. Teacher Training. Camp. Girls’ 


Dormitories on Campus. Successful Ap 
pointment Bureau. Catalog. 


N Wet 


THE 
SAVAGE SCHOOL 






































Alliance, Ohio 





UNI 


























PHYSICAL "EDUCATION 
310 W. 59th St., N. Y. C Established 1890 
Co-educational. Offers an accredited course in 
the theory and practice of Health and Physical 
Education. Employment Bureau for Graduates. 
Gabrielle Sorrenson, Dean 
COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 
Eighty-six years of continuous 
MOUNT UNION and successful experience in 
training young people makes 
COLLEGE Mount Union one of the lead- 
ing homme re! Liberal Arts and 
W. H. McMaster, ences this section. Highly 
D.D., — accredited work, select student 
President body, moderate cost, close asso- 
ciations with professors. 
SUMMER SESSION JUNE 8 TO AUG. 6 
Fall Semester Opens Sept..§2, 1932 
CATALOG FREE, WRITE 
Dean J. Brady Bowman 
qumanenneiee 
Liberal Arts—Law—Con- 
merce—Music—Art— 
High School. Day and 
ERSITY Evening. 6000 student 
body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Renemrereerter mere rat ne a pe amc amar MME 
ROCKFORD A distinguished college of tradition 
for women. 84th year. High ranking 
COLLEGE progressive liberal arts college. Out- 
standing faculty. A.B. and 
. Beautiful wooded i yee River. Registrar 
information. & ocktord College, Box San Rockton. iin 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Gulf-Park College 
By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 
years high school. 2 years college. usic, Art, Home 
Economics, Qutdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog 
Box S, Gulfport, Miss. 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
RONMENT 
Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary 
College. Trains women as teachers of nursery schools, 
kindergartens, elementary grades. Four-year course 
with B.E. degree. Three-year teacher’s diploma, two- 
ear certificate. Many practice schools. Students from 
8 states. Attractive dormitory. Sports. Near Lake 
Michigan, N. W. University. Summer session, June 


17th. Fall term, Se =, ~ Write for catales 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Dept. G-42, Evanston, Ill. 


EDUCATION 
INDERGARTEN 
IMARY 





39th year. Aassetied 
gressive. 3-year di; 
year © intereting pos 
secure interes 

ae tod. St 
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PRI 
ico: TRAINING 


North Side. Fine social spirit. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Dept.4 604 Wrightwood Ave., CHICAGO 
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Physical Education 
By FRANCES MUSSELMAN 
IEACHING has become a highly spe- 


cialized profession. One is no longer 
merely a teacher, but a specialist in some 
branch of teaching. No field of teaching ap- 
peals more strongly to the healthy, active, 
vital young woman than does Physical Edu- 
cation. None is more fascinating, and there 
is no more important field of usefulness in 
any community. To promote the health and 
well-being of the youth of a community 
through instruction in the principles of right 
living, to direct their recreational activities 
along wholesome, health-giving, character- 
building lines, to teach the young how to de- 
velop strong, robust, vigorous bodies which 
will make for happiness and completeness of 
living, to correct minor defects of the human 
mechanism so that it may function ade- 
quately and forcefully, to add to the joy of 
living and to help to alleviate the unhappi- 
ness of ill health and preventable disease— 
this is the task of the trained teacher of 
health and physical education. 

Fortunately, school authorities now regard 
health instruction and physical education as 
a necessary part of the school curriculum. 
Public playgrounds, swimming pools, ball 
parks, golf courses, and recreation centers 
with facilities for all kinds of play, games, 
and sports enlarge the field of usefulness of 
the director of physical education. 

Specific training for this profession is 
necessary and is offered as an elective course 
at nearly all State universities, State teachers’ 
colleges, and at a number of private schools 
which specialize in this form of teacher train- 
ing. The prerequisites for matriculation are 
similar in all of these institutions. The young 
man or woman who elects a physical educa- 
tion course must be healthy, strong, free 
from remediable physical defects, must love 
activity, have some natural aptitude for 
sports, games, and general physical activities, 
must be willing to work hard, and must be a 
graduate from a standard, four-year high 
school course with a good record for gen- 
eral intelligence and the ability to carry suc- 
cessfully academic work of college grade. 
Given these qualities and the will to succeed, 
any high school graduate should find in the 
teaching of health and physical education a 
profession of more than usual interest and 
satisfaction with fine prospects for advance- 
ment and gratifying financial returns. 


BUSINESS and SECRETARIAL 


"NICHOLS. 
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tion and Executive Training for young men. 
Modern Dormitories. Campus Life. 
All athletics and activities. 

















For catalog address 
James L. Conrad, President, Box S, Dudley, Mass. 
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PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
131 Bellefield Avenue Pittsburgh, 


Degrees conferred on graduate sttidents by University of 
Pittsburgh. Special courses for beginners and advanced 
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JUNIOR JOURNALISTS 


RECORD total of 860 school papers 

and magazines were entered in the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association’s 
eighth annual contest for high school 
journalists last month and about 1,200 
delegates attended the association con- 
vention, March 10 to 12. 

General sessions, lectures, luncheons, 
sectional meetings, clinics, movies, and 
round table discussions headed by stu- 
dent leaders kept the delegates busy. 
One specially appointed group took over 
the Columbia Spectator for a day to pub- 
lish a convention issue. Among the 
speakers were Dean Carl W. Ackerman, 
School of Journalism, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. Lawrence M. Gould of the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition, and Mrs. May Lam- 
berton Becker, Literary Editor of St. 
Nicholas and Scholastic Book Editor. 


For senior high school dali 
schools enrolling more than 1,500 | were: Beacon, South 
H. S., Cleveland, Ohio; Southerner, South H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Optic, South H. S., Columbus, 
Ohio; Polaris, North H. S., Minneapolis, Minn.; Times, 
South H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Highway, Frankford 
H. S., Philadelphia, Pa., and News, Central H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

For schools enrolling 801 to 1,500, medalists were: 
Acorn, U.. D. H. S., Upper Darby, Pa.; Northerner, 
North H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind.; North Star, North 
H. Ss. Omaha, Nebr.; Highlander, P. H. S., Piedmont, 
Calif.; Lantern, Saginaw H. S., Saginaw, Mich. ; and 
York High Weekly, William Penn H, S., York, Pa. 

For schools enrolling 301 to 800, medalists were: 
Chatterbox, George Washington H. S., Danville, Va.; 
News, Gallatin Co. H. S., Bozeman, Mont.; Xrater, 
Klamath Union H. S., Klamath Falls, Ore.; News, 
M. H. S., Mankato, Minn.; Pebbles, M. H. S., Mar- 
shalltown, Ia.; and Pine- Cone, Junius Jordan H. S., 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

For schools enrolling less than 300, medalists were: 
Tattler, Sherman District H. S., Seth, W. Va.; 
Orange and Black, Central H. S., Lanaconing, Md.; 
Erion, E. H. S., Erie, Colo.; Sentinel, C. H. S., Car- 
rington, N. D.; Wah-Sha-She, P. H. S. Pawhuska, Okla. 
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Medalists for junior high school papers were: Fed- 
eralist, Hamilton Jr. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio; Voice, 
Addison Jr. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio; Reflector, Roose- 
velt Jr. H. S., Cleveland Hts., Ohio; and Highland 
Fling, Franklin Jr. H. S., Highland Park, N. J. 

Medalists in the magazine divisions were: Dragon, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I.; Minekwa, Henry 
Snyder Jr. H. S., Jersey City, N. J.; Echo, Jr. H. S. 
126, Long Island City, N. Y.; Hamiltonian, Alexander 
Hamilton Jr. H. S., Elizabeth, N. J.; Observer, State 
Street School, Hackensack, N. J.; Sabre, LaSalle Mili- 
tary Academy, Oakdale, N. Y.; Barnard Bric, Barnard 
School for Boys, New York, N. Y.; Messenger, D. H. S., 
Durham, N. C.; Ledger, Alexander Hamilton H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chronicle, Crane Technical H. S., 
oe Ill.; and Quest, Central H. S., Minneapolis, 

inn. 
















































































Cover design of “The Quest”, of Central H. S., 
Minneapolis, rated first in literary magazines 








Che Great Need No Trumpet! 


Men and women of outstanding merit can do very 
well in life without the help of fanfare or ex- 


ploitation. 


They have a way of making their ability 
indispensable to those about them. 


Remember this. Training and prepara- 
tion are the most important things. ~- 


There is always a place for those 


who excel. 














Che Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrmtp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Curt yourseLr a 
PIECE OF LAKE! 





Poxe the prow of an Old Town Boat out in a 


rippled lake. Let the point of it part a pretty 
furrow along the bee-line to your favorite bass- 
hole. She glides without a shiver . . . gets you 
there in a wink. For Old Town Boats are built 
to knife the water at a speedy clip ... . light, 
easy to handle . . . reinforced for powerful out- 
board motors. Sturdy and steady and trouble-free. 

Whether water is choppy or glassy-smooth, an 
Old Town glides on an even keel . . banks 
beautifully on the turns. Get a free catalog. 
See the many models for every use. Sporting 
boats. Big, fast, all-wood seaworthy types for 
family use. All kinds of canoes; towboats; din- 
ghies. Lower prices. Write today. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 324 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 
ee eee 
F LIES 600 FEET! Given 


Sling-Shot Glider Goons I tpt) given 
see with 
a 





oll, balse parse, wires, ruthing gf tas: ‘ 
jock, cuore i 

ily bui Hy Order Dispe to 50¢ 
=} free glider. "Limite 1 oo lyt GIANT 

talog 5c extra. No Dealers fost 
write! COMET MO! ne, AIRPLANE & 
SUPPLY CO., 311 —ereeen St 
Dept. Sch-4- 2, Chicago 








Our artists will 
designs that will not cost Zam 


create new 


any more than stock de- 

signs because you buy direct 

from factory at factory prices. 
Send for catalog. 





Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
212 BRUCE AVENUE NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





letters, any year, 
12 oF more, 20. Gold plate, 30c; sterling 


3Se. Youcan'tb 
Class rings, jewelled pins, medals, ete. a 
METAL ARTS 00, Dept. 28 Rochester, N.Y. 











-1932 lL ea 

SNAPPY DESIGNS 

a THIS ne eee ome. SILVER PLATE 35c EA, $3.50 pannel 
PLATE 50c 


LING SILVER OR GOLD eee oes. 1OR2 
Coons CNAME i. ANY 3 OR 4 LETTERS. 


BASTIAN BROS.CO. 242 BasTiAN BLDG. ROCHESTER NY 
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CARTOON CONTEST; FIRST PRIZE 
By Lars Bourne, Knoxville (Tenn.) H. S. 












CONTESTS and PUZZLES 


NAME ME! 
(?'m a Novel) 
No. 14. Closing Date, May 1 











Address your replies (limit, 200 words) to 
Book Title Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York City. 


RESULTS OF CONTEST No. 11 
The Scarlet Letter 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


HOSE days, in Boston’s puritanical be- 

ginning, were hard days and awful if you 
happened to have detoured from the high. 
way of virtue. Alas! You are found out and 
duly dragged out before the censoring public. 
The clergy and the magistrates, properly and 
rightly shocked, raise their shaggy eyebrows 
into arched frowns of horror, roll their eyes 
heavenward, and lift their pudgy hands as 
if to guard themselves from you or the devil 
in you. 

After a time suitable enough for any shock 
to wane, they begin to think d6f the misdeed 
in terms of its shadowy réflection on the 
town. Their eyebrows lower. They realize, 
too, that it will reflect on the parish, on the 
people. But most of all it will reflect on 
yourself. They see to that. You take your 
“just deserts”, and by the good grace and 
good memory of the town the deed is re- 
membered, sometimes never forgotten. 

In such’a situation is Hester placed in The 
Scarlet Letter, and the,effect of her public 
purging on her remainjng life becomes the 
theme of.the story, together with the effect 
of Dimmesdale’s secret guilt on himself. 

—Imelda Hay 
Mount Mercy Academy, Grand Rapids, Mich..- 
Teacher, Sister Mary Lucille 


RESULTS OF CARTOON CONTEST 
No. 4 
“Japan, China, and.the World” 

First Prize ($5.00): Lars Bourne, 16, 
Knoxville (Tenn.) High School. Miss Mary 
E. Grainger, Teacher. 

Second Prize ($3.00): Eugene G. Gay, 
Montrose County (Cole.) High School. Mr. 
Harmsworth, Teacher. 

Third Prize ($1.00) : G. Warden Clark, 18, 
Shaw High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Miss 
Marian Bright, Teacher. 


Honorable Mention is awarded to: John 
Kirchner, 16, “Lancaster (Pa.) High School, 
Teacher, Mr. Hartranft; Edward Cernicky, 
18, Englewood High School, Chicago, Ill, 
Teacher, Miss Dandliker; Eugene Gurda, 16, 
Collinwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Teacher, Miss Ward; John Solner, 17, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Los Angeles, 


California, Teacher, Miss Whisnant; Gerry 
Sturm, 17, Olean (N. Y.) High " School, 
Teacher, 


Miss Ida Gould. 


FINAL CARTOON CONTEST 
Closing Date, April 15, 1932 


Cartoon Contest No. 5 (the last for this 
year) will be on the subject, “A Taxation Pro- 
gram for the United States”. The cartoons 
should relate to some phase of the present 
tax bill in Congress, and should give your 
interpretation of the news. They must be 
drawn in ink (preferably black drawing ink) 
on white paper not less than 6x8 inches in 
size. They must bear on the back your name, 
age, school, town, and teacher’s name. Prizes 
of $5, $3, and $1 will be awarded. All entries 
must be received by April 15, and results will 
be published in the May 14 issue. Address 
Cartoon Editor, Scholastic, 155 East 44th St, 
New York City. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


Fit in the missing words in the blanks 

below and keep your results until spring. 
The missing words all refer to current vents 
in this issue. Copies of the first thirteen con- 
tests will be mailed on request. Mail all your 
answers together not later than April 30 to 
Missing Word Editor, Scholastic, 155 East 
44th St., New York City. Splendid prizes 
will be given for the most complete and 
accurate answers. 


Contest No. 14 
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North Is Black 


(Continued from page 8) 


I started in the morning, I got in just after 
noon. It was a big ranch, there were many 
horses in the corral, but no sign of cattle. 
That is not like an American ranch. They 
were just getting out of the carriage when I 
rode in. She was surprised, she did not think 
I would come. I sat still and rolled a ciga- 
rette. Inside I was not still. I looked at her, 
and my heart kept on saying, “beautiful, 
beautiful”, like in a prayer. 

Shée came forward to shake hands with 
me. Some more men and a woman came out. 
She told them who I was. One of the men 
kept on saying, “George, George!” I thought 
he was calling someone. Later I found out 
it was his way of swearing. They were dif- 
ferent, those people. 

She told me to put my horses in the cor- 
ral. She went with me while I unsaddled 
my pony. Her face was flushed, she was glad 
to see me. I could not speak, I was afraid 
all those people would see what I was think- 
ing. When we were alone in the corral, I 
gave her the pinto horse, and the bridle. At 
first she would not take them. 

She gave me a room to sleep and keep my 
things in. Then she took me into the big 
room where the people were. 

There were her brother and his wife. They 
were good people. There were two other 
men who were good people. One of them knew 
Indians, he could talk American so that I 
could understand everything he said. There 
was another man who was not good. His 
mouth was not good. He had yellow hair, 
but there was a dark cloud around his head. 
I could see that, especially when he was 
thinking bad things. I did not like him, that 
one. There were other people who stayed 
with them and went away again, but these 
people were there all the time. 

They were nice to me. I stayed there a long 
time. Those men were always going hunting, 
they took me with them. I was a good hunter, 
so they thought well of me. They liked a 
man who could do something better than they 
could. They thought well of me because I 
had come so far. They asked me to play 
cards with them. They did not play cards 
the way the Americans here taught us, except 
the man I did not like. I won from them, 
but never very much. I did not think it was 
good to win too much from them. They 
were my friends. 

The man I did not like was called Charlie. 
He, too, wanted Northern Maiden. He was 
not like those others. Sometimes when they 
had friends and drank bitter-water, one of 
the women would tell them they had too 
much, or one of the other men would. Then 
they would go out and walk around until they 
were all right. I did not take anything. 
Sometimes, when there was another woman 
staying with them there, one of the men 
would be making love to her. If she told him 
to stop, he always stopped. This I saw, dif- 
ferent times, when people came to stay with 
them. But Charlie was the only one who 
made love to Northern Maiden. He did not 
stop when she told him to. One day I was 
coming down the long room they had that 
ran between the other rooms. He was out 
there, trying to kiss her, the way Americans 
do. I walked up. He got red in the face and 
went away. I made talk to her as if I had 
not seen anything. 


I stayed there a long time. I thought, when 
it was time for spring in my own country, I 
should ask Northern Maiden to come with 
me, and I thought she would say yes. 

One day I was walking into the door of 
the big room, when I heard someone inside 
say my name. Horse-Tamer they said, that 
was my name, the people used. The man’s 
voice was angry,.o I listened. I could not 
understand everything that they said, they 
were talking fgst in American. But I under- 
stood that Charlie was telling.them that I 
cheated at cards. This made them angry. 
They said that if they caught me, they would 
run me out. They called me a damn Indian. 
I was angry; because I knew that Charlie 
cheated, too, as I have said. I did not under- 
stand this, so I went to Northern Maiden. 

I told- her that the cowpunchers taught us 
to cheat at cards, that. we thought it was 
part of that game. An fadian is better at it 
than an American. I did not say anything 
about Charlie. She said that her kind of 
American did. not’ cheat at cards, any more 
than they told lies. They were always hon- 
est. So they trusted everyone who played in 
a gamé, that was why they were so angry. 
They would run out anyone who cheated 
when they trusted him. Then I understood. 

I took my money and went in where they 
were. I said, “Here is your money, that I 
have won at cards. I did not know you did 
not cheat, until I heard you talking. The 
Americans ‘who played with us always 
cheated. Now-I will not cheat. That is my 
word. It is strong.” 

Northern Maiden’s brother said, 
Indian’s all right.” 

The other one, who knew about Indians, 
said, “Yes, what he says is true. He will not 
chéat any more. Let him play.” 

Charlie was angry, but he was afraid to 
say anything. 

So then I played with them some more, and 
I watched Charlie. I knew what I wanted 
to do, and I took my time, like a good hunter. 
Finally my chance came, it was like this. We 
were playing poker. Charlie used to hide a 
good card from the pack. When he thought 
he could use it, he put it in the palm of his 
hand. Then when he reached down to pick 
up his draw cards, he mixed it with them. 
He discarded one more card than he should. 
Sometimes he slipped in it with the other dis- 
cards; sometimes, if it was a good card, he 
kept it out. I knew it would be no good to 
find the card in his clothes, they would think 
I had put it there. I had to catch it in his 
hand, and he was quick. 

This time there were a let of people there, 
some men from other ranches, cowpunchers. 
There was a lot of money, and Charlie got 
excited. I was sitting next him. He did not 
like to see me next him. I waited till I saw 
he was about to use his card. I got my knife 
ready. When his hand was sliding along 
the table, before he got to the draw, I put my 
knife through it. He screamed, and every- 
one jumped up. I took out my knife. There 
was the ace of diamonds, and he held two 
other aces. 

Charlie went out of the room. He was 
white in the face. The cowpunchers stood 
around for a little while, then they went 
away, too. I said nothing, waiting for them 

(Continued on page 41) 
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FRANK G. MENKE 


1932 EDITION of HIS 


“ALL-SPORTS 
RECORD BOOK 


Which Has Been Greeted with Re- 

markable Praise by Newspaper 

Writers and Sports Enthusiasts 
Throughout the World. 


The All-Sports.Record Book céntains 448 
pages, gives the ‘history of more than 50 
major sports, the names ofall champions 
past and present and the outstanding rec- 
ord made by each. It is the real encyclo- 
pedia of sports. 


This is a book that will settle more than 
1,500,000 arguments on sport, ranging 
from Archery to Yachting and is the most 
authentic and complete volume of its kind 
ever published. 


The price of the All-Sports 
Record Book is ... $l 


by mail from 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
305 East 46th Street, New York City 


<XXXXXXXXXXXXI 
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Better—in quality, work- 
manship, and price 





“Hanold-made” means years of 
experience in outfitting lead- 
ing girls’ schools, colleges, and 


camps. Garments are better 
made, more practical. A popu- 
lar outfit, illustrated, consists of 


No. CES Blouse: V-neck broad- 
cloth teddy blouse with 3-but- 
ton front. Worn with bloom- 
ers, shorts, or one-piece suit. 

$1.35 


No. LG Fast-color “‘Indianhead™ 
camp or gym suit with circular 
bloomers. $2.50 


No. VAC Cotton anklet socks, 
non-ravel tops, all colors. 
30c pair 


Shipped postpaid on receipt of price. 
Write for measurement blank and cata- , 
log of complete camping outfits. 
HANOLD OUTFITTING COMPANY 
Ossipee Trail 


Standish Maine 








EARN MONEY 


AT HOME. 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
iS cceutiee eich. Ue cee 


‘t> ae pmeenndrpehtl COMPANY Ltd. 
869 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 
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TEACHERS 
& 
STUDENTS 


when visiting New York, make this 
fine, new hotel your headquarters. 


It is ideally located to all of the 
City’s interesting places. 


My Ln Mi MM, A, Mn, Mn, Mn, Mn, Mn, An, Al, 








Each of its 1000 rooms, equipped 
with RADIO, private bath and 
shower, circulating ice water and 
Servidor. ‘ 
SINGLE from $2.50 daily 
DOUBLE from $4.00 daily 
7th Ave.-51st St., N. Y. 

Mn, hi, Mi, Mn, Mn, Ml, Mn, Mls, 
Glorious Days’ $ 
Vacation in 
New York for... 0. 

Here’s the greatest value in hotel history! 
Choose any 3 days you wish—the year 
*round—and come to the beautiful, new 
Hotel Plymouth for a real vacation! 3 
days of fun, interest, enjoyment—all for 
$10 complete. . . . 

INCLUDES EVERYTHING 
Best room accommodations 
Fine meals, served in main dining room 
Sightseeing trip around New York 
Admission to famous Roxy Theatre 
View of city from famous Chrysler Tower 

A FINE HOTEL! 

In the heart of the theatre district. Every 
room with bath, shower, circulating ice 
water, and radio. 


ask your tourist agency or write direct 
Single —$2.50 $3.00 $3.50 
Double—$4.00 $4.50 $5.00 


HOTEL PLYMOUTH 


WEST 49th STREET—~Just off Broadway 
Swney J. MitcHELL, Managing Director 

















‘ 


Water Baths—American and Euro- 

pean Plans. Also Beautifully Fur- 

nished Housekeeping Apartments 

with Complete Hotel Service by the 
week, month or year. 





SEA WATER SWIMMING POOL 
MARINE SUN DECK 
TURKISH BATHS 





Reduced Winter Rates 
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Suggestions to Teachers of English and Literature Classes 


By MONICA 


RYAN 


Instructor in English, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New York 


Cover Design 

This portrait is an interesting study in com- 
position, from the art student’s point of view. 
To the layman, it is an interesting study of 
personality. What is the human appeal of 
this portrait? Do you feel that you would like 
to have this girl for a chum? Why? Write a 
character sketch of her, as you imagine her, 
from this portrait, to be. What is her appeal 
as a subject to an artist? 

Why not start making a collection of inter- 
esting portraits? The Mona Lisa makes a 
tantalizing beginning. 


Frontispiece (Page 4) 

George Bernard Shaw deserves your atten- 
tion. Read and report upon several of his 
plays. Read the prefaces carefully. What 
makes them unique? What are some of his 
most provocative ideas? What idea domi- 
nates each play? Collect some amusing and 
interesting anecdotes about G. B. S. Write a 
brief biographic sketch to accompany this 
article. 


Should Flunkers Be Fired? (Page 5) 

Here is a subject for class debate. Gather 
material carefully. Ask your father how he 
feels in the matter, from a business man’s 
point of view. Ask your principal and grade 
dean. Plan your issues and proof. 

Consider this statement: a school may be 
many things, but it is nothing if it be not one 
above all others—a stadium for intellectual 
exercise. What subjects in your course of 
study offer you the greatest intellectual exer- 
cise? Give several instances of occasions 
when you stretched every mental muscle. Are 
these occasions frequent in your school life? 
What more could you do than you are now 
doing to realize 100 per cent on your invest- 
ment of brains and the community’s invest- 
ment of cash? 


Oliver La Farge (Page 6) 

What traits in Oliver La Farge’s person- 
ality are most significant? Why may much 
rightly be expected of him? What qualities 
mark his style as a writer? How do his In- 
dian tales differ from the usual run of Red 
Man and Wild West stories? Read and re- 
port upon one or more of his books or stories. 


North Is Black (Page 7) 


Comment upon the meaning of the title. 
What traits in each character are made promi- 
nent? Why? What is the nature of the con- 
flict in this story? Relate clearly how North 
Wanderer learned the difference between 
white man’s ethics and Indian ethics; white 
man’s honor and Indian honor. How does 
this story make you feel? Why did North 
Wanderer not care whether his wife were 
young or old, beautiful or ugly? What is the 
general narrative effect that the story builds? 
What is the method of characterization fol- 
lowed by the author? 


About Material—Seeing and Adapting 
(Page 12) 

Make a précis of this article. Select at least 
three important ideas for you as a student of 
composition. Apply these definitely to your 
own writing experience. Show why they prove 
true or otherwise in your case. 

Take as your next composition assignment 
one of Mr. Holliday’s suggested assignments. 
Present your work for class criticism accord- 
ing to the standards set forth in this series of 
articles. 


Wild Brother as an Engineer (Page 10) 

Apply the ideas and methods discussed by 
Mr. Holliday in About Material to this article. 
Point out definite instances of “evoking the 
scene”; of “seeing landscape with the vitality 


of the painter”. Do you feel that Mr. Rut. 
ledge is an authority on his subject? Why? 
Would you care to read other articles by 
him? Why? 

What qualifications as an engineer does 
Wild Brother show? Give a clear resumé of 
the points made by Mr. Rutledge. What can 
you contribute to this discussion from your 
own observation of forest or animal life? 


The Writer Must Know (Page 9) 


State clearly the central idea of this article. 
What does the term, “vulgar error”, mean? 
What vulgar errors can you suggest for the 
latest supplement to the original treatise by 
Sir Thomas Browne? Make clear how “math. 
ematics has a disciplinary connection with 
composition which is extraordinarily close”, 

Examine newspapers and weeklies care- 
fully for editorials and articles which reveal 
lack of sound knowledge; which are “incred- 
ibly foolish” because they are merely igno- 
rant. Do you know to what Dr. Canby is re- 
ferring when he speaks of the recent case 
where an infinite amount of damage was done 
through ignorance on the writer’s part? 

Find examples in your classroom work of 
crude, sketchy, superficial compositions; 
analyze the specific causes for such writing. 
Ask the editor of your school paper or maga- 
zine to speak frankly on this topic. 


Poetry Corner (Page 14) 

Write a brief character sketch of Max East- 
man in about 250 words. What aspects of his 
personality should you stress? What quali- 
ties mark his poetry? State simply his poetic 
creed. 

Make clear the attractién which the sonnet 
has always held for poets. What are the ad- 
vantages, the disadvantages of the sonnet 
form? Find several literary definitions of the 
sonnet. What is an exact definition? To 
what quality of the sonnet does Max East- 
man pay tribute? 


Map of the Mediterranean World (Page 22) 

Literary and historical picture maps prove 
fun, if studied in the right way. They pro- 
vide stiff mental exercise, too, as you know if 
you have ever tried to construct one. From 
the suggestions offered here on the map and 
in the key, make an intensive study of each 
country or region. Or, draw on a large scale 
a certain country or a certain city. Rome, for 
instance, offers a rich literary field. Select 
books, pictures, legends; make your own key. 
Make it a map of local color, or make a map 
featuring different literary types: short story, 
plays, letters, poems, etc. 

This map does not begin to exhaust the 
material available. See how many new names 
and illustrations you can add to the 64 entries 
on this map. 

Make a modern travel guide to the coun- 
tries here represented. Make an accurate 
study of climate, character of inhabitants, 
local customs, dress, points of interest likely 
to appeal to the visitor. Illustrate as fully as 
possible. The magazine Travel will be a great 
help. Perhaps committees of students could 
apportion the work, so that each country 
would be covered. 


Round Table for Creative Youth (Page 15) 

Chaucer always challenges imitation. See 
how cleverly you can pattern one of his 
poems. Adapt some subject of school life to 
his method and style of expression. 

Select the most vivid and appropriate fig- 
ures of speech which you can find in the con- 
tributions to the Round Table this week. 
Which writing best “evokes the scene”? 
What is there to recommend “Internatio 
Impressions” ?—the book review of All Pas 
sion Spent? 
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North Is Black 


(Continued from page 39) 


to thank me. These three men, the ones who 
lived in the house, went off into a corner and 
talked.. I could not hear what they said. 
Something was wrong. 

The man who understood about Indians 
came over to me. The rest went out. 

“Now,” he said, “you must go away. It is 
not your fault. Charlie is one of us. You 
were right to show that he cheated, but not 
in front of all those cowpunchers. Now we 
have lost face with them. We are all made 
ashamed. You should have told us, and we 
should have caught him when no one else 
was here. When we see you, you will make 
us remember that you, an Indian, showed up 
our friend in front of those people. When 
you are here, we shall be ashamed. If a white 
man caught a friend of yours in front of a 
lot of Moqui, would you. like it?” 

I said, “I see. Now I go.” 

He shook hands with me. “You are a good 
man,” he said, “I want to be friends with 
you. I shall come and see you on your reser- 
vation. We shall hunt together.” 

I said, “Your talk is straight. It is good. 
Now I want meat and coffee and sugar to 
take on the trail.” 

He brought me what I needed while I was 
saddling my horse. He gave me the money 
Charlie had won from me. He wanted to give 
me more. 

“He will go to the train tomorrow,” he said, 
“he is too weak now, you made him bleed 
a lot.” 

It.was in the middle of the afternoon that 
I rode away. I went up to a high hill behind 
the ranch house. There I made camp. When 
[had a fire lighted, a little one that would 
not make smoke, I began my medicine. It 
was not good. My prayers fell away, down 
into the valley. I saw that a man could not 
pray there, where there was only one direc- 
tion, North, the Black One. I wanted to go 
hack to where there was East, and South, 
and West, Mother-of-Pearl dawn, Blue Tur- 
quoise, and Red Shell. I prayed the best I 
could. I used the last of my corn pollen. 
When the sun set, I made black paint with 
ashes. I drew the Bows of the Twin Gods 
on my chest. I put a black line on my fore- 
head. I stripped to my breechclout, mocca- 
sins, and headband. I took off all my jewelry 
except my bow-guard. I took my how, because 
a gun makes too much noise. Long after it 
was black night I went back to the ranch. 

They were all in the big room, except 
Charlie, sitting round the fire. I came in 
quietly. I hid in a corner behind a chair. All 
the time I had my bow ready. They did not 
say much, but sat, not talking. One by one, 
they got up to go to bed. I was hoping that 
Northern Maiden would be the last, but if 
she was not, I had enough arrows. 

My medicine was good. She stayed sitting 
and looking at the fire. I could see that she 
was sad. That did my heart good. In the 
frelight she was beautiful. I stood up. 

Then Charlie came into the room. I was in 
the corner. I did not move. He never saw 
me. I made ready to shoot him. He walked 
over until he stood in front of Northern 
Maiden. For a little while they looked at 
each other. I waited. Then he spoke. 

“Tm sorry.” 

She said nothing. 





“BONERS” CONTEST 
FOR TEACHERS ONLY , 











Silas Marner had athletic fits. Submitted 
by Virginia C. Merrill, High School, Man- 
chester, Maryland. J--8 


There are two parts to a sentence: the sub- 
ject and the predicament. Submitted by L. E. 
Aspinwall, High School, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


A nervous system is caused by “drinking 
too much strong coffee, and-using too much 
tobacco.—Submitted by Lillian Hanson, Lex- 
ington (Nebr.) H. S. 


The President may be removed from office 
by assassination. Submitted by Amelia Kru- 


pinski, 238 E. 15th Avenue, Homestead, 


Penna. 


Hepzibah had an old chanticleer hanging 
from the ceiling. Submitted by Margaret 
roomy Blouin; Lewiston High School, Lewis- 
ton, Me. °. 
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“Can't you forgive me?” 

Then she spoke to him. She got up and 
stood very straight. I could not understand 
all those things that they said: They were 
talking in American, and using words I did 
not know. They used words we have not got. 
But this I understood. She loved him. Now 
she sent him away for the thing he liad 
done. She said she was very angry. But I 
saw that she loved him. She gave him‘a ring, 
the ring that Americans give when ‘they are 
going to marry a woman. Now she gave it 
back to him. I saw she was that kind, that 
she sent him away, although she loved him, 
because his heart was bad: She told him 
that he was like a snake. She meant he was 
all bad. 

He went away again, helding his face 
down. His hand was tied up. He looked like 
a sick man. I let him go. 

Northern Maiden sat down in the chair. 
She began to cry, like an American, hard, 
so that it hurts, and does no good. I came, 
then, and stood in front of her. She looked 
up. She did not start. She was not afraid 
of me. 

I said, “I did not know, now I do; I would 
not have done this. Here is the bracelet you 
gave me. I should not have it.” 

She said, “I understand.” 

Then I went away. I rode all night. 

I came home at the time of short corn. I 
had twelve good horses with me. I met a man 
prospecting in Chiz-Na-Zolchi. I got a good 
mule from him: These I showed to the people 
who asked me why I went away. It was good 
to see the canyons again, with the washes 
full of water from the snow. It was good to 
hear my horse’s hoofs in the sand, and smell 
the dust of the trail. 

T sat down by my mother’s fire.. The smoke 
was rising up straight. She was weaving a 
man’s blanket. She said, “This. is for you, 
your blanket is worn out. You must choose 
yourself a wife, you are too much alone. 
That is the best medicine for you, to have a 
house and children. When the corn is green, 
tell me the one you want. I shall ask for her.” 

I saw that she was right. I said, “It is 
good. You will ask for one.” 

But I did not care if she were old or 
young, beautiful or ugly. 

Reprinted from A Modern Gelaxy, copyright, 1930, 


Houghton Mifflin Co., by permission of Barbour & Mc- 
Keogh, Inc. 


TRAVEL 
WORLD 


. «Opens to you through 
Greyhound Bus windows... 


F you are a winner in the Greyhound 
Lines-Scholastic current events contest, 
you'll have a free vacation trip to Washing- 
ton! If not... make the trip anyhow, at 
Greyhound’s amazingly low excursion fares. 


Chosen for comfort, for deep-cushioned, 
reclining chairs, for safety, convenience 
frequent schedules, down-town terminals 
... Greyhound really opens a new travel 
world to you. 


In these buses, old trips take on new 
interest, new trips become fascinating ad- 
ventures, and 50,000 miles of scenic, historic 
highway routes lead to the choice vacation 
spots of all America. This is a great year 
to travel. Vacation is the time and here is 
the way. Send coupon below for infor- 
mation and a beautiful descriptive folder. 


CENTRAL-GREYHOUND 
PENNSYLVANIA- GREYHOUND 
PACIFIC-GREYHOUND 
PICKWICK-GREYHOUND 
NORTHLAND - GREYHOUND 
SOUTHLAND - GREYHOUND 
ATLANTIC-GREYHOUND 
SOUTHEASTERN - GREYHOUND 
DIXIE-GREYHOUND 
EASTERN-GREYHOUND 
CAPITOL-GREYHOUND 
RICHMOND - GREYHOUND 
CANADIAN - GREYHOUND 
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Greyhound Travel Bureau, East 9th Street and 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, O.: Please mail me your 
32-page pictorial booklet ‘America’s Scenic High- 
way”. I would also like information on a trip to 
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STOP — 
WASHINGTON, 


D. Se 


“Let’s go to Washington this 
summer!” That’s what you hear 
this year wherever young folks 
are making vacation plans. Come 
any way you like—by train, bus, 
plane or flivver—you’ll find here 
more interesting sights than in 
any city you could visit — the 
Capitol where Congress holds its 
sessions, the White House, the 
great Congressional Library, 
the world-famous Smithsonian 
Institute. 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
FOR STUDENTS 


Railroads and bus lines offer exception- 
ally low rates to students and groups 
during the summer months. If you 
motor, you'll find comfortable, con- 
crete roads all the way. 


Make a note right now to put up at 
the Chastleton—the moderate rate 
hotel on fashionable Sixteenth Street 
—conveniently located to all the 
Capital’s points of interest. Write for 
road maps, handy map of Washington 
and special rates to student groups 
during the summer months. 





HOTEL 
CHASTLETON 


16th at R Street 


WASHINGTON 
D. C. 














Should Flunkers Be Fired? (Page 5) 


There are peace time as well as war time 
slackers. Those citizens who are hoarding 
their money, firing employees, and not doing 
everything they can to end the depression are 
just as much slackers as those who do not 
help the Nation during its war time difficul- 
ties. Those of us in school who are wasting 
the money of our parents and neighbors by 
not availing ourselves of the great educational 
opportunities offered us free are not doing 
our bit. This leads to the question of whether 
or not flunkers should be fired. Debating 
teams could be chosen from members of the 
class, those not participating serving as 
judges. 

Some idea of the importance with which 
the leaders of our country have considered 
education may be gained by the use of sta- 
tistical diagrams. In general a statistical dia- 
gram is a graphic presentation of, statistical 
material by lines, areas, or figures. Every 
diagram, to be worth anything, should be ac- 
companied by a table presenting the figures 
on which it is based. Here are listed four 
common types of diagrams. 1. A column 
diagram consists of vertical bars proportional 
in length to the quantities represented. 2. A 
bar diagram is similar to the column diagram 
except that the bars are horizontal instead of 
vertical. 3. A line diagram consists of a line 
or lines drawn on a background of horizontal 
and vertical rulings and showing by fluctua- 
tions increases or decreases in some variable 
quantity. 4. Surface diagrams may consist of 
(a) circles having sectors of varying sizes to 
indicate proportions of a total—usually to 
show parts of a dollar spent for various items, 
(b) frequency distributions. 

Which of these four diagrams would you 
use to indicate the increased number of all 
kinds of schools during the past 100 years? 
Which would you use to show that portion of 
each dollar collected in taxes that is devoted 
to education? 


How Wars Happen (Page 18) 

Here we have a number of reasons why 
wars take place. How many can you find? 
You have probably studied the causes of three 
or four wars at some time during your careers 
at school. Which of those enumerated in this 
article appears most frequently as a reason 
for the wars you have studied? A new cause 
of war has recently made its appearance. 
This cause was formerly regarded as one of 
the sure-fire preventives. Do you know the 
one to which I am referring? One paragraph 
in this article states our duty as American 
citizens. Can you find it? 

If you have a map of the world available, 
the class may be divided into two groups, 
each group choosing a leader to question the 
opposition. The person called on will point 
out the sore spot mentioned by the leader and 
tell why it may be so considered. Failure in 
either of these respects reduces the number 
continuing to participate. The group having 
the greatest number remaining at the conclu- 
sion of the contest wins. 


Documents of Democracy (Page 20) 


History or social studies involves a careful 
consideration of causes and effects. Every- 
thing that happens does so because of certain 
reasons or causes and of course all have re- 
sults or effects. Causes are of two kinds— 
underlying and immediate. Can you differen- 
tiate between them? Try yourself in connec- 
tion with the Zenger case. 

Have you any idea how long there has been 
freedom of press in the United States? In 
the various European countries? A compari- 
son in this respect will prove worth while. 
Are there any conditions under/ which this 
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Suggestions for Social Studies Classes 


By JOHN J. JENKINS 
Chairman, Social Studies Department, Bronxville (New York) High School 


freedom is suspended in the United States? 
When? Under what circumstances? By 
whom? 


The Historical and Literary Map of the 
Mediterranean World (Page 22) 
This map, with its accompanying key and 

foreword, is a very interesting and valuable 

picturization of literary and historical hap- 
penings and events in the Mediterranean, 

Every one of you should examine it with care. 
Some of you may like to try your hand at 

something similar in connection with the his- 

tory you are studying: Those who are artisti- 
cally inclined could draw the map and illus. 
trations of the historical facts your fellow 
students look up for you. If this work is done 
in colors it would provide a very good-looking 
and worth-while classroom decoration, as well 
as involving a great deal of practical learning. 


People in the News _ (Page 24) 

If you like personal sketches, you will en- 
joy reading those dealing with Dr. Sirovich, 
Melvin Traylor and Milton Potter. 

Dr. Sirovich is particularly interested in 
the copyright laws of the United States. How 
many of you know what that law is in the 
United States? What is the difference be- 
tween a copyright and a patent? Are copy- 
rights and patents granted in the United 
States recognized all over the world? 

Mr. Traylor looks like good presidential 
timber. In regard to political terms, have you 
ever noted how many seem to be related to 
wood? We have planks in the platform of a 
party. We speak of presidential possibilities 
as presidential timber. Why? What goes to 
make up a good presidential possibility? A 
listing of desirable traits, accomplishments, 
and abilities will go a great way toward clear- 
ing this matter up. 

Dr. Potter has recently been chosen presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. Do you know what the 
N. E. A. is? Its purposes and accomplish- 
ments? 


At Home and Abroad (Pages 25-29) 

With talk of an amendment to supersede 
the Prohibition Amendment and the Norris 
Amendment to end Lame Duck sessions of 
Congress being considered by the States, it is 
desirable to review the way in which an 
amendment to the Constitution may be made. 
There are four possibilities involved. I will 
give you two and an accompanying diagram. 
See if you can figure out the other two. 





Proposal Ratification, 
A™ >A 
’» > 8 





An amendment may be proposed by a mem- 
ber of either house of Congress and ratified 
by the legislatures of the States. I have indi- 
cated this by A A. An amendment 
may be proposed by a national convention 
> ratified by State conventions called . 
that purpose. I have indicated this by 
B ——> B. Can you see the other two 
possibilities and complete the diagram? In 
any case, what proportional approval is nec- 
essary before the amendment can be sub- 
mitted to the States for consideration? What 
proportion of the States must approve before 
the amendment becomes a part of the Consti- 
tution? Which of the four possibilities has 
always been the method used? 

In the foreign news section, we find a con- 
sideration of Aristide Briand. Briand has 
long been regarded as one of the foremost 
figures in world affairs. If you desire to at- 
tempt something interesting, dramatize im- 
portant events in his life as an assembly pro 
gram. This will not only involve considerable 
study of his life, but also world situations m 
general. 
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